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NEWS OF THE ‘WEEK. 


—— 


HERE has been another turn of the European kaleidoscope, 
and affairs for the moment look much more peaceful. The 
Bulgarian Delegates have offered the Throne to Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg, and he has accepted it, subject to the approval 
of the Powers. This Prince is the son of the late head of the 
Catholic branch of the Coburgs, and the Princess Clementine, 
daughter of Louis Philippe. He is a Lieutenant in the 
Austrian service, and only twenty-five; but he has travelled 
and studied, speaks many languages, and is believed by 
those who know him to possess a full share of the family 
ability. He is, of course, a connection of most of the reigning 
families, and has the additional advantage of being very rich for 
a Prince, having inherited the great Hungarian estates of the 
Coburg-Koharis, and expecting large sums in money from his 
mother. He is a Catholic; but the Catholicism of Coburgs, 
though it may take them to Heaven, does not visibly hamper 
them much on earth. It is known that Austria, Germany, and 
England will accept him; and the Czar, though he postpones 
consent, is reported only to be waiting till the Regents have 
resigned. The Prince himself evidently thinks that he will be 
elected, and that Bulgaria will become the Belgium of Eastern 
Europe; and, as we have said elsewhere, it is reasonable to 
believe that he has grounds for the opinion. 





The Irish Judges have this week declared Mr, Dillon’s agita- 
tion illegal. Mr. Dillon will not desist from his agitation, and 
the Government therefore have been compelled to act, and to act 
strongly. On Saturday, Mr. Dillon’s case came on for hearing 
in the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, and after three days’ argu- 
ment, judgment was given on Tuesday. Mr. Dillon made, as usual, 
aremarkably frank speech. He did not impugn the reports of his 
speeches which had been given. Though criticising some ridicu- 
lous grammatical mistakes, these reports fairly represented the 
drift of his remarks. He complained greatly of being tried in a 
fashion to elude recourse toajury. He thought it a great hard- 
ship that he should be tried before Judges only, and that 
he should be denied the right of producing witnesses who 
would give oral evidence as to the effect of his speeches. 
But he admitted frankly that he had advised the people to com- 
bine against their landlords, in order to compel such a reduction 
of rent as was thought, on an average, reasonable, He admitted 


having advised tenants who could pay not to pay, as well as 
those who could not pay; this he thought necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the poorer tenants. “The majority 
of the landlords had unquestionably given reductions to their 
tenants, and it was to compel the remainder to follow their 
example that the movement was in existence.” ‘“ Nota single 
instance could be adduced in which the tenants had refused a 
reasonable offer.” ‘The only conspiracy he had been engaged 
in was to endeavour to stay the hand of the evictor, as also the 
hand of the assassin; and the movement would end by putting 
a stop to what the Executive had been vainly trying to stop for 
one hundred and fifty years,—agrarian assassination in Ireland. 
He would go on in the work, by the help of God, as long as he 
lived.” 


Mr. Justice O’Brien, in giving judgment, denied altogether 
that the jurisdiction of the Court was limited to cases in which 
the language used tended directly to a breach of the peace. 
Mr. Dillon’s language was directed to set two classes against 
each other in a way quite incompatible with public order. Out 
of such an agitation something amounting to social war,— 
something much more dangerous than an individual breach of 
the peace,—might easily arise. The organisation of the plan of 
campaign was “clearly, distinctly, and absolutely illegal.” The 
Judges were bound to use their powers to restrain this violation 
of the law, and he gave judgment accordingly. Mr. Justice 
Johnson concurred, while agreeing in Mr. Justice O’Brien’s 
tribute to the purity of Mr. Dillon’s motives. He had no doubt 
that they had ample jurisdiction, without basing it on any par- 
ticular statute, to restrain such incentives as this to social 
disorder. Accordingly, Mr. Dillon was ordered within twelve days 
to give securities, himself for £1,000 and two securities together 
for a like amount, for desisting from the conduct complained of, 
or in default to go to prison for six months, or till the securities 
should be given. 


Hereupon Mr. Dillon at once set to work to renew the agita- 
tion. On Thursday, a great meeting was held at Loughrea 
to urge it forward, at which Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
delivered vehement speeches in favour of the course of action 
which the Court of Queen’s Bench had just decided to be 
illegal. They then proceeded, in pursuance of their own advice 
to the people of Loughrea, to offer them the means of paying in 
their rents, less the per-centage determined on, to the officers of 
the National League, and opened two offices for that purpose; 
whereupon District-Inspector Davis took into custody Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Mat. Harris, and Mr. Sheehy,—all of 
them Members of Parliament,—and not only arrested these 
gentlemen, but seized the account-books, receipts, and other 
documents, as well as the cash-boxes and papers. The energy 
of the Government produced great excitement,—the more that it 
was not expected, for the general opinion was that they had no 
stomach for their own policy. But the breach with the National 
League is now complete. We shall watch with interest and 
curiosity how far the English Home-rulers will now go in the 
way of identifying themselves with the National League. 


M. Goblet has at last made up his Cabinet. Some leading 
members were in the former, but the new Finance Minister is 
M. Dauphin, and the new Minister for- Foreign Affairs is M. 
Flourens. The latter is a brother of the celebrated Communist, 
but is himself of rather Conservative opinions, and promises, 
in an interview with the correspondent of the Times, to con- 
tinue M. de Freycinet’s policy. As M. Flourens was originally 
in the Education Department, has never been a Deputy, and 
has had no diplomatic training, his selection has created 
great astonishment; but the leading members of the Diplo- 
matic Service had refused the appointment, fearing the 
Government might fall. The Reactionaries are half-inclined 
to protect it, but M. Clémenceau has threatened it already 
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Church and State. M. Goblet admitted that this was his 
own opinion, but said the country was not ripe for it, and 
that in any case the clergy must be paid during the transition, 
—a new remark. The Chamber, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
has given the new Government two months’ grace to frame its 
plans of financial reform, having voted the Budget for that 
period. 


Importance is attached to a letter from the Comte de Paris, 
dated September 1st, but now first published, it may be pre- 
sumed, by the Count’s direction. The idea of the letter is that 
the Monarchy is the “Government in reserve,” that it should 
not be re-established by any revolutionary blow, but that it 
should be ready whenever France desires to escape from the 
revolutionary crisis. The Right should not, therefore, pending 
that day, be always attacking the Republic, but should protect 
Conservative ideas, and in doing so, avoid coalitions with the 
Radicals. These Conservative ideas form a programme which 
the Count describes as reductions of the burdens on the 
Treasury, maintenance of the five years’ term of military service, 
“an end to religious persecution,” restoration of the Magistrates 
weeded out, “ an end to the oppression of parishes for the benefit 
of lay teaching,” and the selection of a non-political Minister of 
War. We do not see much in the letter; but it is believed 
that its effect will be to induce the Monarchists to support 
any Government against the Radicals, especially upon the 
clerical group of questions. We fear the temptation to make 
all government impossible till the nation reverts to Monarchy 
in despair, will continue to be too strong for the Count’s fol- 
lowers. Even disciplined Frenchmen will not wait under fire. 
They charge, or they run away. 


S. Ricotti, the Italian Minister of War, brought forward his 
Budget on Thursday, in a speech of some importance. He 
declared that Italy now possessed an effective force of 400,000 
men, or in war 500,000, who could be mobilised in a few days, 
even their victualling being quite ready. The distribution of 
the repeating-rifle had begun, and 1,000,000 such rifles would be 
in the hands of the Army by 1888,—rather a long date if the war 
is to begin next spring. “ Thereis nothing,” said the Minister, “to 
threaten the continuance of peace; but if war should break out, 
Italy is quite in a position to await events with confidence. A force 
of 500,000 men is more than sufficient to enable us to take our 
part cither by the side of an ally or against a foe.” An Italian 
Army of this magnitude, with a British corps d’armée as spear- 
head, would be equal to any foe within the Mediterranean. 


Mr. Walter Long, Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
delivered on Wednesday an important speech at Melksham, 
Wiltshire. He was able to say, without revealing secrets, that 
the Government had prepared a measure for local government 
which would probably be the most important Bill of the Session. 
The system adopted would be representative, but representative 
of all interests connected with the land. The powers of the new 
bodies would be very great,—though they will not include the 
right to establish “local option;”’—and there would be a 
reform in the incidence of local taxation. The Government had 
dealt with the question of allotments, and, as he considered, 
satisfactorily, the total result being that allotments will be as 
numerous everywhere as they are in Wiltshire, where the people 
are well provided with them; but the ‘ Government were not going 
to redress grievances by putting their hands wholesale into rate- 
payers’ pockets, and thus providing land to be let or sold upon 
loss terms.” Mr. Long was especially earnest about the large- 
ness of the powers to be committed to the local Councils, and 
altogether there seems no doubt that the Bill will be a big one. 
Unfortunately, as we have explained elsewhere, the Government 
are believed to have yielded too much to pressure from the 
county gentry, and to have introduced into the Councils the 
principle either of nomination or of ex-officio sittings, 


The exact evil which we foresaw from the Libel Act of 1881 
has arisen. Under that Act, a newspaper is made irrespon- 
sible for a just report of words used at a public meeting; and 
consequently a libel which would have been forgotten in five 
minutes, may be turned into a source of serious injury. Dr. 
Pankhurst, for example, was accused by a respectable Manchester 
man of having uttered a scandalously blasphemous sentence. 
There was no foundation for the story; but if there had been, 


Courier reported it. Dr. Pankhurst brought an 

for libel; but Mr. Justice Grantham laid down the | 
so broad a way that the jury refused him a verdict, 
Pankhurst appealed, and the Court for Crown Cases Reserved 
ordered a new trial, maintaining that the Judge had 7 

directed the jury, and that, even under the Act of 188), 
publication of a libel, in order to be innocent, must be Pe 
the public benefit. In the new trial, it may, of course be 
alleged that the libel was for the public benefit, a candidste, 
religion being part of his character. The general Testriction 
is, however, absolutely necessary, or we should sink to the 
American level, and have no working law of libel at all, Any 
man might stand up in a meeting and accuse Mr. Gladstone or 
Lord Salisbury of stealing spoons, the libel might be repub. 
lished in a hundred newspapers, and if the libeller were unknown 
or insolvent there would be no redress. Such speeches should be 
edited before they are quoted, like letters, or anything else not 
Parliamentary. The law of libel is still too severe on newspaper 
proprietors, juries fixing damages on no principle whatever: 
but it cannot be right to exempt editors from the necessity of 
caution. 
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The news from Burmah is altogether satisfactory. Tho 
weather having become dry and cool, the troops, especially the 
cavalry, are able to move rapidly, and the bands of guerillas are 
being broken up in all directions. One such band, seven hundred 
strong, which was attacked by a few Lancers, lost two hundred 
men; while in another case, twenty stockades were emptied and 
destroyed without the loss of a single man. The leaders are snr. 
rendering in great numbers, and as fast as a district becomes quiet, 
it is disarmed, and a battalion of police is posted as its permanent 
garrison. The civil officers then commence their work, and the 
villagers, reassured against the guerilla attacks, recommence 
their regular work and the payment of taxes. The task is not 
yet accomplished; but by the end of winter most of the guerillas 
will have lost heart, while the country will have become 
thoroughly known to the police. The greatest obstacle to good 
government now is the immense extent of country to be 
traversed ; but this is diminished for practical purposes as fast 
as each new post is established and connected with the district 
centre. The leading priests seem well inclined, though deter- 
mined, as usual, not to be treated like the rest of the population. 
It is not always possible, when there is no other available 
shelter, to exempt their monasteries from requisitions for shelter 
made by the troops. 


The London School Board has decided wisely in the matter 
of flogging. It has not abolished flogging, but has decided 
by 30 to 15, that the power shall be restricted, as at present, to 
the head masters. This vote was given upon an amendment 
proposed by Mrs. Westlake, and couched in the following 
terms :—‘ That the Board adhere to their present regulations, 
and instruct the School Management Committee to carry them 
out in the spirit of the instructions issued to her Majesty’s 
Inspectors by the Education Department, as follow : ‘ You will 
not fail, in your intercourse with teachers and managers, to im- 
press upon them that the more thoroughly a teacher is qualified 
for his position by skill, character, and personal influence, the 
less necessary it is for him to resort to corporal punishment at 
all. When, however, the necessity arises, the punishment 
should be administered by the head teacher, and an entry of 
the fact should, in their Lordships’ opinion, be made in the log- 
book.’” Weare not quite sure that comparative efficiency can 
be measured by abstinence from corporal punishment, as that 
may arise from mere weakness; but we are quite sure that the 
Board is right in adhering to the spirit of that order. 

A terrible calamity overtook two out of three lifeboats which 
went off in the night of Thursday week from Southport, St. 
Anne’s, and Lytham to rescue the crew of a barque, ‘ Mexico,’ 
sailing out of the Mersey, which had dragged its anchor in the 
gale and gone ashore on the Ainsdale Sands. The Lytham 
boat, not without great danger to the lives of the crew, effected 
the rescue, and brought off the captain and all the crew of the 
shipwrecked barque. But both the Southport and the St. Anne’s 
lifeboats capsized, and while thirteen of the sixteen men in the 
Southport lifeboat were drowned, the whole of the crew of the 
St. Anne’s boat perished. These boats ought to have righted 
themselves, and the men in them had the utmost confidence that 





it would have escaped attention but that the Manchester 





they would do so, but from some unexplained cause they did not. 
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One of the three survivors of the Southport boat attributed 
the capsizing of that boat to the captain’s having turned her 
round so that the sea broke almost broadside on, his intention 
peing to let go the anchor, since they had almost reached the 
wreck. But whether the management of the boat was in fault or 
not, we shall now hardly know, the captain of it being amongst 
she drowned. OF the causes of the capsizing of the St. Anne’s 
boat we can hardly get even a glimpse, as there is not a single 
survivor. That the Lytham boat was in imminent danger, 
though it succeeded in its work, we have the most ample 


evidence. 


Of the twenty-seven lives lost, at least fourteen have families 
depending on them, either a widow and children, or an aged 
father and mother who looked to them for support. A very 
{jberal subscription has been at once opened for the families of 
the gallant crews which have perished; and in Southport itself, 
and, indeed, in all parts of the country,—if we except Liver- 
pool, where the Mayor checked the flow of the tide by an in- 
adequate subscription, especially considering that Liverpool 
gent out the very ship which the lifeboats of Southport and 
its neighbourhood rescued at such vast cost to the lives of the 
local seamen,—great efforts have been made to show how highly 
the country values the heroism of its lifeboat service. The 
fund of the Mayor of Southport amounted on Wednesday last 
to about £6,000, and will reach £8,000, a noble result. The 
country will feel that the widows and orphans who are left by 
such gallant men as these ought to be taken ina very special 
sense under the direct guardianship of the country which has 
so much reason to be proud of the dead. Indeed, in this case, 
the heroes of the lifeboats have bought life at a rate more than 
twice as costly as that of “alife for a life.’ For the twelve 
men saved by the Lytham lifeboat, twenty-seven were lost in 
the two lifeboats which capsized. The public funeral on Tues- 
day was one of the most touching spectacles of the year. 





The Association for promoting a “Teaching University in 
London” held a meeting on Wednesday, in which it was 
resolved “to approach her Majesty’s Government for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from the Government and the Legislature the 
necessary measures for forming a Teaching University in 
London.” What will probably happen will be that the 
Government, when urged to take up this matter, will, as 
usual, appoint a Commission to consider the subject of 
so organising the higher teaching powers of the Metropolis 
as to induce these powers to co-operate in some corporation 
of which the most learned teachers in London would be either 
the moving spring, or at least some of the most influential of 
the springs. For our own part, we trust it will be the latter 
rather than the former. We do not believe that teachers, if not 
compelled to take counsel with genuine students who are not 
teachers, are by any means the best final authorities concerning 
the direction that should be given to the studies of others, and 
the changes to be made in the methods of teaching. Teachers, 
like other professional men, think too much of the extent of the 
actual demand, and too little of trying to make the demand 
what it ought to be. 


The “ Gresham Committee”? of the Common Council are in 
the agonies of travail with a double purpose. They want to 
make more of their endowments than they do, but they also 
want to preserve the Gresham foundation with as little altera- 
tion as possible. So they have been pressing their lecturers to 
enlarge the scope of their lectures, with some rather odd results. 
For instance, the lecturer on geometry has suggested that 
mineralogy and geology might be included as “cognate” with 
the subject of his chair. We should have thought these sub- 
jects about as cognate with geometry, as the study of books is 
with the study of bookbinding, and not more. However, the 
Common Council were not at all satisfied with the report of the 
Gresham Committee, and referred the subject of reforms back 
to it for further consideration. The truth is, that what the 
Gresham Committee ought to do is to pass over the organisation 
of the Gresham College into the hands of an adequate staff of 
learned men. 





Drunkenness having greatly increased in Switzerland, the 
Swiss are about to try a new experiment for restricting the sale 
of alcohol. The manufacture of spirits has been made a Federal 
monopoly, all distillers being required to sell their produce 
to the State, which will then resell it to the consumer. 


forced as to the substances used in distillation; but the 
retail price will be raised, the Federal Government expecting 
to raise £400,000 a year from the monopoly, 7} per cent. 
of which must be spent by the Cantons on measures calcu- 
lated to check the abuse of alcohol. It will be interesting to 
watch the effect of this experiment, which is the first effort ever 
made on a great scale to reduce the consumption of concen- 
trated alcohol, while leaving that of diffused alcohol, as in wine 
and cider, untouched. English teetotallers will think the effort 
thus limited very foolish; but doctors, we suspect, will be of a 
different opinion. It will be observed that when the State has 
once obtained the monopoly, it will be possible, if that is thought 
wise, to sell spirits on doctors’ orders only—say, for two years— 
and see what is the result of that. 


Mr. Tom Hughes delivered a very interesting address to the 
Oxford Laymen’s League for the defence of the National Church, 
on the Jast Sunday in November, the Warden of All Souls’ (Sir 
William Anson) being in thechair. Mr. Hughes dwelt onthenation 
itself as a divine institution, and regarded the National Church 
as the spontaneous creation of a nation conscious of a divine 
origin, and anxious to recognise and foster the belief in that 
divine origin. He laid great stress on the many obligations 
which the nation imposed upon all its citizens, as a natural conse- 
quence of the desire to make us “‘a wise and understanding 
people.” It was for this reason that, in ages when there were 
no sects, the Church was encouraged, and even required by the 
nation, to watch over the spiritual interests of the people as 
Parliament watches over their earthly interests. This was the 
reason why the Church became national, entrusted with a 
national duty; and Mr. Hughes failed to see why it was not as 
good a reason for a National Church now, as it was when the 
duty was first imposed. 


Dealing with the objections of Nonconformists to an Estab- 
lished Church in a day when competing sects are numerous 
and jealous, Mr. Hughes was perhaps not quite so successful. 
He would be willing, it seems, to divide the use of the National 
Church buildings with all the sects, on condition that the his- 
torical Church should have precedence at the hours appointed 
for the regular services,—a concession which would not be of 
any very great value to the Nonconformists, while it would 
introduce many searchings of hearts among Churchmen; and 
he proposed, by repealing the Act of Uniformity, to enlarge the 
comprehensiveness of the Church to the utmost limits. Appa- 
rently, however, Mr. Hughes holds to the Liturgy as the best 
possible expression of the true relation between the spiritual and 
civil life of the nation. But here a Lundred eloquent and 
able Dissenters will differ with him, and ask leave, if they 
join the Church, to subtract, add, and alter as they themselves 
think best. And if such claims be conceded, the Church will 
certainly not remain a Church, but rather an assembly of 
Churches, not a few of them endeavouring to develop 
our spiritual nature in opposite directions. We cannot 
say that we see our way to obviate the objection that no 
Church of great intrinsic power can shelter men of violently 
divergent creeds. In an age of wide spiritual divisions, religious 
equality is a good thing in itself; and in an age of great 
material progress, when spiritual interests are greatly neglected, 
a National Church is a good thing in itself. But these two 
good things are not entirely consistent with each other; and in 
our opinion, the only reasonable alternative is to choose the best 
of the two, and minimise, as far as may be, the evils inseparable 
from the alternative chosen. 


The Bank rate has been raised to 5 per cent. in consequence 
of a Stock Exchange panic in New York. It was found, on an 
investigation of the affairs of the Reading Railroad, that an 
unexpectedly heavy “assessment” would have to be made; the 
price fell for the moment by a third, and ali the weak lines declined 
in sympathy. The Banks which had lent on shares called in their 
money, shares were sold at any price, and for two days the rates 
paid for loans varied from 50 to 150 per cent., according to the 
securities. Large orders for gold were accordingly sent to 
London, £640,000 being ordered by one group of exchange 
houses, and the Bank of England has thought it wise to put up 
its rate. The panic has had no other reflex effect here; but it 
must have hit the speculators, who believe that Englishmen 
just now will give any price for any rubbish, pretty severely. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





The quality will be improved, strict regulations being en- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_@——_ 
THE NEW DANGER AHEAD. 


T is quite possible that the Government, which looks so 
strong, and which upon every other question is so strong, 
may be wrecked upon the Local Government Bill. Mr. 
Walter Long, Secretary to the Department, and Mr. Ritchie, 
its President, have both stated that this will be the great 
measure of the Session after the reforms of Procedure have 
been passed, and both have given some important hints as 
to the character of the Bill to be proposed. Mr. Ritchie, 
for example, intimates that the rural municipalities will be 
bound to exercise their licensing powers as the existing 
authorities do, the difficult question of local option being 
postponed to a future opportunity. That is wise. We do 
not want the first elections to new and most important 
governing bodies to be spoiled by battles about drink, ner is it 
expedient to heap duties upon those bodies before we see 
how they will work. There will be plenty of surprises before 
public opinion becomes settled as to their merits and defects, 
and the concentration of all local powers in their hands, how- 
ever ultimately expedient, may well be deferred until we have 
more light. On the other hand, Mr. Long tells us that the 
Bill will be a big Bill, that it will contain provisions for the 
readjustment of local taxation, that the Government has 
solved the allotment problem in a satisfactory way, and that 
an effort will be made to secure a just representation on 
the local Councils of all classes and interests, It is well, 
upon this point, to quote his exact words, for it is 
around the meaning they conceal that the great battle will 
tage :—‘ Much had been said about a system of representative 
local government, and that was what her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desired and hoped to be able in the coming Session to 
make the law of the land. The first difficulty which presented 
itself was what was the meaning of representative local 
government. The Government believed that it should be 
made representative to such an extent that those who adminis- 
tered local affairs should represent, in the fullest and highest 
and most complete sense of the word, all those classes and 
all those interests on whose behalf they would be called upon 
to legislate, and in connection with which they would hold 
such great responsibilities. They had devised a system which 
they believed would achieve that result. That system he 
was not at present empowered to describe, but it would be 
based upon this desire,—that whereas the interests of the 
people, of which so much had been spoken of late, should be 
fully and fairly represented upon those constituent bodies, so 
should the interests of all other classes.” Those words are, of 
course, purposely made vague; but they obviously imply that 
the rural Councils to be created will not be wholly elected on the 
simple democratic system, but will be composed in part of mem- 
bers intended to representand to protect the interests of property. 
The method of such. protection is, as we have said, purposely 
left vague ; but of the object there can be no doubt. The 
Government, which is, after all, Conservative, has decided— 
it is rumoured after a sharp internal contest—to modify its 
concession to a popular demand by retaining in some form or 
way the nominative principle. 

It is a dangerous resolve. We do not, as Unionists, deny 
that some concession must be made to a Government which 
derives its main strength from Tory support, or shut our eyes to 
the inevitable pressure which such aGovernment must experience 
from its old, and especially its hereditary supporters. It must 
be very galling to the country gentry, the great landowners, 
the hereditary magistrates, to be levelled with all other men 
as regards the management of county business, and the bitter- 
ness is not the less because the unpalatable draught is pre- 
sented by their own friends. We can understand that 
influence has been exerted within the party of a most direct 
kind, and that Lord Salisbury has felt most unwilling to 
break with old connections and avow himself what he 
really is, the head of a new and combined Whig Party, 
possessed for the time of a large majority within the United 
Kingdom. And, we may add, we see perfectly, and do not 
underrate, the advantages of placing a moderating influence 
within the new Councils, until at least they have learned 
experience, and until over-sanguine hopes about their action 
in several directions have had time to die away. We do not 
want to see a property panic, still less a contest of classes, raised 
by the inconsiderate action of Councils, from which, at first, the 
less prosperous classes will expect a great deal too much. Never- 
theless, we deplore the decision. Simple representation has be- 
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come the English system, and the plan of conceding it alike to the 
nation and to the towns, and refusing it to the rural districts 
is logically too indefensible. The Radicals will vote against it 
to a man, and the country electors will, we fear, vote with the 
Radicals, the small farmers disliking the nominative principle 
—the interference of the “ Fishys ” as they call them—almost 
as much as the labourers. Even the Unionists cannot ba 
depended on. Those who follow Lord Hartington may declare 
that the Irish Question is supreme—as it is—and therefore 
abstain from voting; but Mr. Chamberlain can hardly do 
even that, or any Member whose seat depends upon 
the agricultural labourers’ votes. Any scheme not purely 
representative will require most careful piloting, in which Lord 
Randolph’s skill and audacity will, it must be remembered, ba 
wholly wanting; and there are some Conservative proposals 
for the new Councils which nothing, we are satisfied, could 
save. There must be no ev-officio members ; if there are, the 
Government is lost. It is simply impossible for Liberals of any 
kind to accept Councils which may be swamped at any time by 
the entrance of nominee Magistrates in numbers limited only by 
the discretion of the Crown. That is not representative govern- 
ment at all. In principle, it is disliked by all classes in the 
country except the squires, and it has this radical defect in 
practice, that it deters the best candidates from coming for- 
ward. As long as there are ex-officio members of the County 
Councils, it will be a matter of social pride to be “an ex. 
officio,” and not an elected member. It is of the first 
importance that the landlords should seek seats on the 
Councils, and not play the senseless and most injurious part 
which the commercial and manufacturing magnates have played 
in London and some other great towns. We want to see the 
Duke of Northumberland and the ablest artisan in Alnwick 
seated side by side as members of the governing body of 
that district of the county; and the former never will 
be so seated if he can sit by right of his magisterial 
position. No such plan will be accepted, and the scheme 
of nominated members, though a little better because the 
number would be limited, is not good enough to pass. The 
idea at its base, sound or unsound, is too much opposed to 
democratic principle, and to the pledges which Liberals of 
every variety have given to their constituents. The great 
cities will rage at such a proposal, seeing danger, if it succeeded, 
to themselves, and the great cities are becoming bulwarks of 
Conservatism. It might be possible, we suppose, to pass a 
measure under which the freeholders by themselves seated a 
third of the Council by election; but we doubt its conser- 
vative effect, and distrust all schemes which gut the 
lists of popular candidates of all the best names. The 
scheme, too, would not last. It would be abolished 
by the very next Radical Administration, and would 
only leave behind it distrust of the country gentry, 
who can enter the Councils in heaps if they will only take the 
trouble. They are popular enough in England and Scotland, 
they know how to do the work, and they have the incalculable 
advantage of time at their disposal. If a conservative 
guarantee is necessary at all, we would seek it in a totally 
different direction,—namely, in a nominated Chairman, paid 
if needful, who should be the adviser and moderator of the 
Council, and the representative of its executive authority. 
There would always be a moderate party who would stand by 
the Chairman, and if a capable man, he would acquire much 
of the authority of a Chairman of Quarter-Sessions among 
Magistrates, At all events, he would always be able to prevent 
positive illegality. We are quite aware that this plan would 
in no way meet the social feeling which lies at the bottom of 
all resistance to County Municipalities; but what is the use of 
shattering parties by crying for the moon? Arrangements to 
the taste of “society” are no longer possibie in politics, and 
the object of true Conservatives should be first to make them 
as good as may be, and next to induce the men they trust to 
help to work them. What earthly harm can a County Council 
do to the gentry, if the county electors send them up as their 
best representatives ? 


THE DILLON CASE. 


R. DILLON has at least succeeded in making himself 

the Irish hero of the moment. A man who has just 
heard on the highest authority that his action is perfectly 
illegal, and yet throws himself into that action with all the 
vigour of fresh conviction on the very morrow of the Court’s 
decision, deserves, no doubt, to be an Irish hero, as Irish heroes 





are now, and we do not doubt that Mr. Dillon will soon receive 
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an idolatry that may make Mr. Parnell a little anxious and 
‘salous. But the Government were certainly quite right in 
etopping his flagrant defiance of the law with a strong hand. 
That a man who had been allowed twelve days to consider his 
course, should on the morrow of that decision announce toall the 
world that his course would take no note at all of the Irish Courts 
of Law, is a proceeding which, if tolerated, would render law 
in Ireland an empty name. The Government have not been 
at all too peremptory in their action. Mr. Dillon and his 
companions chose to flaunt their contempt of Court before all 
the world, and a Government that had tolerated this would 
have fallen into contempt itself. Mr. Dillon assured the 
Court in his speech that he intended to go on with the agita- 
tion on which the decision of the Court was just about to be 
ronounced. The Judges ignored this statement, hoping, no 
doubt, that it would be easier for Mr. Dillon to reconsider 
his purpose after hearing their judgment, if they did not 
menace him with immediate arrest in case he should per- 
severe in his agitation, than if they did. In that we think 
they were wise. But no moderation avails with men like Mr. 
Dillon. And now the inevitable but long postponed collision 
between the National League and the Government has come. 
We are not sorry for it. We trust that it may show a good 
number of the more reasonable Home-rulers how dangerous 
it is to trust Ireland at the present time to the control of the 
party which has organised this most lawless and tyrannical 
olicy. 

. No one who had the slightest tincture in him of either law 
or justice can have had the faintest doubt of how the judgment 
would go. As Mr. Justice Johnson very plainly said, the juris- 
diction of the Court in relation to Mr. Dillon’s agitation was 
not derived from the old statute to which appeal had specially 
been made, and which, as Mr. Dillon contended, had been wrested 
from its natural meaning to apply it to this case. It was derived 
“from the old right which the Court possessed when it had 
to follow the King or Queer: about the Kingdom for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the preservation of the public peace. Civil 
contracts lay at the root of social order in the Kingdom, 
and if they were allowed to be broken, public disorder would 
be the result.” Some of Mr. Dillon’s language, added the 
same Judge, “ meant actual personal intimidation, as when Mr. 
Dillon said that there were hundreds of farms in Kerry on which 
no person dare lay his foot.” Mr. Justice O’Brien’s calm and 
stately judgment was to the same purport :—* The organisa- 
tion which Mr. Dillon had recommended with so much power, 
eloquence, and sincerity of conviction, was not merely a com- 
bination not to pay rent, but it was a combination that sought, 
among other objects, to receive rents from those whose duty 
it was to pay them; to place them in other hands, subject to 
loss, waste, and risk ; and to devote these rents to other objects 
than those to which by law they should be devoted.” Indeed, 
Mr. Dillon, with that frankness with which he always delights 
to confess that he is resisting the law, had acknowledged as 
much in his own address to the Court. “The Attorney- 
General,” declared Mr. Dillon, “‘ had said that he had advised 
tenants who could pay not to pay, as well as those who could 
not pay. He admitted fully that he advised combination 
among the tenantry, not because he wanted to bring about 
lawlessness or disorder, but because he wanted to raise 
the Irish people from the destitution and misery which 
followed a similar condition of things in times past.” In other 
words, he advised tenants who were not over-rented, who in 
some cases, perhaps, were living at an exceptionally low rent, 
to cheat the landlord of what they knew to be his just due 
in their own case, in order to force more effectually on him the 
reduction of the rent of tenants who were over-rented. Was 
not that a very sure means to bring about “lawlessness and 
disorder,” and a very bad means to prevent destitution and 
misery? It was teaching tenants, under a hypocritical plea 
of charity to their neighbours, to despoil their creditors 
of a debt which they knew to be just, and which they had 
ample means to pay. We cannot help thinking that, in their 
otherwise admirable judgments, the Judges went beyond what 
was either wise or just in their compliments to Mr. Dillon’s 
motives. Noone who knows Mr. Dillon attributes to him any 
selfish or corrupt motive. But a motive which is not in the 
least selfish or corrupt may be anything but “ pure.” Would 
any Judge have ventured to attribute a pure motive to the 
Italian agitators who proposed to bring about the assassination 
of Charles Albert ? Yet if ever there were men who utterly lost 
themselves in their country, they were undoubtedly those Italian 
agitators. Motives which are fanatically disinterested may be 
very far indeed from pure. When a man so identifies himself 








with a cause into which he has thrown his whole heart and 
soul as to overleap all the bounds of ordinary morality, then, 
however disinterested he may be, however passionately he 
may merge his personal interests, and however boldly he may 
risk his life itself, in the struggle to which he has committed 
himself, his motive can hardly be pure, unless, indeed, his 
mind and character be so utterly blinded by passion as to rob 
him of all voluntary choice. It appears to us that Mr. Dillon, 
in his hatred of the existing government of Ireland and his 
passion of pity for the Irish peasantry,—and we do not know 
which motive is the stronger in him,—has completely ignored 
the disastrous results of teaching the Irish people to make light 
of their most deliberate contracts, and to squeeze unjust gain 
for themselves out of their pity for the hardships of others. 
And the motives of an agitator who will do this, ought not 
to be pronounced on authority to be “ pure.” 

For the rest, we have only to congratulate the country that 
the Government, fortified by the judgment of the Irish Court 
of Queen’s Bench, are resolute to put down this thoroughly 
illegal agitation, though we hope that in taking this course 
they will not in any way abate their sympathy with really over- 
rented tenants. It will not be an easy thing, we fear, to pre- 
vent other agitators, with the Nationa] League behind them, 
from doing what Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien have done, and so 
wearying out the Administration with the necessity for 
reiterated prosecutions. But it ought to be done, and done 
firmly. We are quite sure that the Government had arrived at 
the critical moment; and that they have now taken a wise 
decision. Most of the landlords, as Mr. Dillon fully admits, have 
made to their tenants very just and adequate reductions of rent. 
It is only the few,—we hope the very few,—who are insisting 
on rents which cannot really be paid. This being so, the tenants 
are everywhere hesitating. In many cases, we believe that those 
who have nominally and openly adhered to Mr. Dillon’s plan 
of campaign have not really done so. They have given small 
subscriptions to the National League, but retained their rents 
in their own hands, instead of entrusting them to the officers 
of the League, as the plan of campaign required. They are, 
in fact, waiting to see how the battle goes. If the Government 
persevere boldly in prohibiting and punishing this most 
demoralising agitation, the tenants who can pay their rents 
will pay them, and the campaign will collapse. If the Govern- 
ment should vacillate.—which seems now almost out of the 
question,—they might lose the battle at the very moment 
when a substantial, and perhaps final victory, is in their 
power. We feel sure now that there will be no weak- 
ness. The Government, with all their legitimate and 
just pity for the poor Irish tenantry, will not forget that 
there is in this agitation a much greater danger than even 
the danger of some unjust though legal evictions. If the 
Irish people are to learn that after accepting the protection of 
the law for themselves against their landlords, they may 
evade for themselves the obligations laid upon them whenever 
they can find an excuse in the condition of their poorer neigh- 
bours,—although any evasion of a like kind on the part of 
their landlords would be regarded as the most monstrous and 
criminal oppression,—the law would be permanently degraded 
in Ireland, and come to be regarded as a mere weapon of offence 
by which one class makes war upon another. We can imagine 
no calamity for Ireland so great as this, And yet it is this very 
calamity which Archbishop Walsh, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, 
and other so-called patriots—some of them, no doubt, real 
patriots, if real patriotism is consistent with committing sins 
for your country which the offender would disdain to commit 
for himself,—are doing all in their power to bring about. 
The moment has arrived when strength of purpose is the first 
condition of success, and we believe that the Government will 
now display that strength as satisfactorily as they have hitherto 
displayed their moderation. 


THE NEW FOREIGN MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


— the selection of M. Flourens for the Foreign Ministry 

of France augurs ill for the stability of M. Goblet’s 
Administration is true; but a little too much has been said of 
the absurdity of the appointment. Considering the eager 
ambition of most French diplomatic agents, their desire to 
occupy a place full in the eyes of the world, and their especial 
fondness for residence in Paris, the refusal of the whole service 
to accept the appointment reveals an utter distrust in the 
longevity of the Ministry. The signs of confusion must be very 
clear when not only Ambassador after Ambassador, but Envoy 
after Envoy, refuses the chiefship of the profession, and the 
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Premier is compelled by positive lack of candidates to choose 
an outsider, a permanent official who never has been elected to 
any Chamber, and who may be comparatively incompetent to bear 
his part in debate. Such hesitation in France is a source, as 
well as a proof of weakness,and M. Goblet must be a stronger man 
than he is yet supposed to be, if he continues to hold the reins 
much beyond the two months which the Chamber, by its 
financial vote of Tuesday, granted him asa grace. He may, 
however, possess unexpected resources within himself, his rise 
of itself suggests competence of some kind—especially as he is 
not an agreeable man—and his appointment of M. Flourens, 
strange as it seems to Englishmen, is not necessarily a 
sign of weakness. M. Goblet may know his man; and if 
he does, all he has done is to settle in a way as yet unusual 
in France, though not unprecedented, a question which has 
often been matter of dispute. Statesmen have never yet quite 
decided whether new minds or specially trained minds accom- 
plish most in great offices, They say they prefer the trained 
minds ; but one notes that when anything large has to be done, 
they are apt to look beyond the services, or even the debaters, 
and despatch special agents little used to the special work. In 
England, great office is almost monopolised by Parliamentary 
personages ; but Lord Durham was sent to Canada for his 
qualities, not his acquaintance with that Colony; Lord 
Salisbury was no diplomatist when he went to Constanti- 
nople; Mr. Cobden, the least diplomatic of men, was 
employed to negotiate the Commercial Treaty with France ; 
and the Indian Viceroyalty, which is as important to 
India as the Ozardom is to Russia, is hardly ever given 
either to an Anglo-Indian or to a man who has governed 
provinces. The one thoroughly successful official in Burmah 
at this moment is the traveller Colquhoun, and men 
wholly outside the service have repeatedly governed Colonies. 
A few weeks ago, Lord Salisbury made a lawyer, almost un- 
known in Parliament, Home Secretary ; and within a few weeks 
more, placed a soldier of repute, but repute for service, and not 
Staff work, at the head of the working Executive of Ireland. 
The Governments of the Continent notoriously use ex- 
ceptional agents for the most serious negotiations, and that 
of France during the Revolution and under Napoleon 
broke with tradition completely, and often, as in the Carnot 
case, with marked success. The whole American Govern- 
ment is based on the theory that general and not special 
ability is the best guarantee for success—and Abraham 
Lincoln was certainly no failure—and absolute Governments 
constantly promote men with a rapidity fatal to the idea of 
training. What training had Prince Bismarck, except in 
diplomacy; or in what school of negotiations did M. de 
Freycinet graduate? The Kings are never, and never can be, 
specialists; but there is no department of government, not 
even soldiership, in which Kings have not been occasionally the 
most successful of men. Frederic of Prussia beat the Con- 
tinent in battle, and Louis XVIII, who never had even the 
training of a Prince, was a match for any diplomatist in 
Europe. It can hardly be worse for France that M. Flourens 
should be Minister of Foreign Affairs, than that a Bonaparte 
or a Bourbon should suddenly obtain the power to give 
all Ambassadors their instructions. Whether M. Flourens is 
competent or no, we cannot say; but at least he is as specialised 
as any Prince, and possesses a far wider education. The truth 
is, detachment of mind, though not always or often an 
equivalent for knowledge, occasionally gives a mental grasp 
which neither training, nor knowledge, nor experience can of 
themselves confer. The permanent heads of offices in 
England are usually exceptionally able men, and always 
indispensable to their departments; but the system which 
made them Ministers would not, even under a non-Parlia- 
mentary government, be an ideal one. 

It is always an evil to deprive a service of any one of its 
prizes, because that decreases the incentives to good work; and 
at most times, and in most departments, to supersede experts is 
to run a foolish risk, When Lord Derby made ten Privy 
Councillors in a morning, he probably could not help himself ; 
but the necessity diminished none of the difficulties of his 
administration. We do not in the least believe in the idea 
which governed Mr. Cobden in his protest against Embassies, 
and of which Mr. Bright has once or twice shown a trace,— 
that training is for educated men unnecessary, and that we 
might obtain fair public servants by lot, holding that the 
experience of all professions and businesses (the average 
experience, in fact, of mankind) conclusively disproves that 
theory. But it is possible to push the converse idea, which is 
usually healthy, a great deal too far; and there is a tendency 








just now in England to do it. The sort of shock caused 
by Mr. Matthews’s appointment, by the nomination of Sir 
R. Hamilton to Tasmania, by the transfer of Sir Redverg 
Buller to the Castle, and by the appointment of M. Flourens 
to the French Foreign Ministry, indicates the condition of 
opinion, which in its turn affects the leaders of parties, who 
when Ministries have to be formed, confine themselves much 
too scrupulously to known names, sometimes even, be it said 
without invidiousness, to hack names. The Crown is fettered 
enough already by the necessity arising from our system of 
confining its choice to the twelve hundred persons who 
sit or can sit in the two Houses—a fetter of crush. 
ing weight when a soldier or Admiral is wanted to work 
out a reform—without being further limited, as the 
tendency now is, to men who are already Privy Councillors, 
As to the Civil Service, extreme restriction only deprives it of 
ornaments, and is, besides, preposterously illogical. If the 
Parliamentary system is defensible at all as a system for 
choosing an Executive, it is justifiable on the theory that 
ability in debate usually indicates the qualities that enable 
a man to control specialists;—to “ govern,” in fact, without 
special knowledge. If that were not so, our system would 
be a plan for securing an inefficient government through a 
competitive examination as to persuasive power, and would 
have ended long since in some greatcatastrophe. Asa matter 
of historic fact, the “foolish orator who sways the State ” is a 
very rare phenomenon, and the great debaters have usually been 
also great administrators ; but to choose the heads of the State 
for their power of expression, and then declare that only 
specialists can be employed to rule, or negotiate, or advise the 
Sovereign outside the Ministry, is too absurd. Imagine Lord 
Randolph Churchill Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a state 
of opinion under which it would be held monstrous to send, say, 
the late Mr. Bagehot to put Indian finances straight. The rule 
is wise enough for every day, and, as we have said, Services 
cannot be kept efficient without rewards, especially when they 
are paid much less than market price ; but the rule should be 
broken in favour of exceptional competence, and there should 
be some little room, too, for exceptional competence to 
display itself. At least, if there is not, then the Parliamentary 
system stands logically condemned, and all Parliaments ought, 
like the Parliament of Germany, to produce orators for ever, 
but never Ministers. M. Flourens may, for anything we know, 
be the worst Minister ever chosen; but there is nothing to 
prove it, and the hurricane of censure with which the appoint- 
ment has been received in England is a little silly. Why is he 
necessarily disqualified in a country where the Foreign Minister 
has no language to use except his own, and where each Minister 
is held to represent the nation, and therefore sits in both 
Houses without election by any particular parish? In England 
we could not appoint a Talleyrand, if we had one, Foreign 
Minister unless he were in Parliament; but that restriction, 
though useful to concentrate all ambitions within the two 
Houses, is, as regards the management of Foreign Affairs, a 
fetter, and not a power. 


MR. HUGHES ON CHURCH COMPREHENSION, 


M* HUGHES, in the interesting and thoughtful speech 
which he lately delivered to the “Oxford Laymen’s 
League for the Defence of the National Church,” said many 
things with the drift of which we most heartily agree, and 
said them with that happy power of combining a manly 
political attitude with a genuine spiritual faith by which he 
is distinguished amongst the politicians of his day. But we 
hardly go with him as far as he seems inclined to go in the 
direction of Church comprehension, though we attach even 
more importance than he appears to do to the Nonconformist 
plea that a Church established by the nation is really 
inconsistent with that “religious equality” on which the 
conscientious Nonconformists now insist as if it were the one 
absolutely inviolable principle of their position. The real 
difficulty about Church comprehension, when pressed so far as 
Mr. Hughes seems disposed to press it, is this,—that if you 
spread your Church too wide, you lose much more by her 
neutrality in relation to all the most important influences of 
faith, than you gain by including so many within that neutral 
field. For example, Mr. Hughes would concede the use of 
the buildings of our churches to all the Dissenting sects, at 
times when they are not wanted for the regular Church 
services. But how would this in the least degree satisfy the 
principle of religious equality for which the Nonconformists con- 
tend? They would, of course, remark that there is no equality 
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The Church would, under Mr. 
Hughes’s provisions, keep the buildings for her own use at the 
only times when they might be really useful to Dissenters, 
and would permit the Dissenters to use them chiefly when they 


at all in such a policy as that. 


do not want them. That hardly attenuates the inequality, 
and certainly leaves the inequality as conspicuous as ever, 
even though it may infinitesimally diminish its magnitude. 
Besides, it introduces a number of new difficulties which seem 
to us to overbalance considerably the value of the concession 
made. Neither clergymen nor laymen would feel altogether 
easy if they were compelled to lend their churches to sensa- 
tional religious bodies,—the Salvation Army, for instance,— 
in cases where it could be even plausibly held that the assem- 
blies of the sect in question lead to more moral evil than 
they prevent. Yet how could you draw the line between one 
religious body and another? How, indeed, if the principle of 
religious equality be admitted, could you decline to include 
agnostic equality and atheistic equality, and refuse your 
church to Mr. Bradlaugh and his associates for their self- 
culture meetings, if they were numerous enough to make 
out a case for an application? Yet would not such a 
policy alienate a great many more persons amongst Churchmen 
than it would reconcile amongst Nonconformists? We do not 
believe that it would be possible so to use the churches as to 
satisfy the principle of religious equality, and we do believe 
that in the effort to effect this, a great deal of religious zeal 
which is of the highest value to the Church as she is, would 
be cooled down. 


Again, Mr. Hughes, as we understand him, would not allow 
the existing Liturgy of our Church to be touched, but would 
admit any amount of religious difference, however startling, so 
long as those who differed thus widely from each other did 
not object to use that Liturgy. He “thanked God” that the 
Church is latitudinarian, but he held the Liturgy to be “ the 
best asserter of the essential relation between the spiritual and 
civil life of the nation, and of the men of whom nations were 
made up,” and therefore he would not dispense with the Liturgy. 
Now, we go heartily with Mr. Hughes in wishing for the repeal 
of the Act of Uniformity, which seems to us a most mis- 
chievous Act, if only for requiring assent to some of the most 
obsolete accounts of religious belief which the genius of man 
could devise,—we refer, of course, to various articles among 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Moreover, 
anything like assent and consent to all that is contained within 
the Prayer-Book, are, as it appears to us, assent and consent to 
a good many positive contradictions. So far, then, we go 
heartily with Mr. Hughes. But when he professes that he thanks 
God for the latitudinarianism of the Church of England, we 
confess that we hesitate to follow him, without at least better 
understanding him. We are quite ready to be thankful that on 
so high and mysterious a subiect as the Christian faith, different 
men understand very different things by the very same words of 
belief or devotion. But we are not at all ready to thank God 
that men who would not naturally use the language of our 
prayers or creeds at ali, and who can only use them by virtue 
of a great deal of explaining away and refining, and perhaps 
we may say distorting, should continue to use them. Men who 
have to manipulate their own minds in this way before they 
can begin their work of preaching their faith to others, lose so 
much power in persuading themselves that they can honestly 
remain where they are, that they have very little power left to 
influence others for the better. Nor, indeed, if they had, would 
that diminish the evil of forcing their own minds into un- 
natural attitudes, Therefore, we do not at all agree that it is 
any advantage to the Church that men who would, if left to 
themselves, use almost any formula rather than the Church’s 
formula to express their religious thoughts and feelings, should 
be induced to use language that does not naturally fit 
those thoughts and feelings by their position as clergymen 
of the Church of England. We have no reason to believe that 
Mr. Hughes would differ from us in this, But we exclude 
latitudinarianism, in that sense, from the number of things 
for which we can thank God, because we believe that that is 
the sense in which latitudinarianism is usually understood 
amongst Nonconformists, And, in that sense, we agree with 
the Nonconformists that the latitudinarianism of the Church 
of England,—if latitudinarianism in this sense it be,—is not 
a good, but a serious evil. We should be glad if we could 
believe, —what, of course, we do not believe,—that there is 
not a single clergyman in the Church of England, or a single 
minister of religion in any Church at all, who has to strain 
his conscience in the least in making use of any of the words 
of devotion or faith which he addresses to his people. Now, 











if we exclude altogether latitudinarianism in this sense from 
amongst the number of the satisfactory distinctions of the 
Church of England, and yet retain the Liturgy we have, 
will it not follow that, in order to keep the National Church 
all that she ought to be for the work of regenerating the 
nation, there must be a very great deal of true agreement 
amongst her ministers on matters of very high and mysterious 
purport, and that the area within which wide divergence of 
belief is quite right and legitimate, will be, though consider- 
able, yet very strictly and clearly limited? We think that it 
is so. And we think that any attempt to stretch comprehension 
far beyond this point would be fatal to the efficiency of the 
Church as an agency for spiritualising the people. Hence we 
cannot deny that the Church Liturgy supplies Churchmen and 
clergymen with a definite creed that can hardly in any material 
point be mentally rejected without paralysis to the conscience 
of the person habitually using that Liturgy. 

Now, if as much as this be conceded, it is to our minds quite 
clear that the National Church can only justify itself to 
Parliament and the uation as one of the most efficient 
instruments now in existence for spiritualising our people, and 
that any attempt to enable her to include a// the efficient instru- 
ments in existence of that kind, would end in her ceasing to be 
even one of those instruments. Well, but if that be so, 
“religious equality,” in the Nonconformist sense, is really 
inconsistent with the existence of the Established Church. 
And for our own parts, we think it is. We think it absolutely 
as inconsistent with the abstract principle of “religious 
equality,” as we think a Crown and an aristocracy inconsistent 
with the abstract principle of civil equality. But then, we by no 
means hold this to be an admission fatal to the Church. If 
not only England as a nation is far better with her than without 
her, but also even Nonconformists live and work under much 
happier and more advantageous conditions with her than with- 
out her, as we think they do, then we should say, as we say of 
the usefulness of the Crown in our existing England, ‘ Let us 
keep the advantages that our history has given us, whether 
abstract principles, which under other conditions might be 
plausible or even wise enough, are consistent or inconsistent with 
those advantages.’ The historical development of a nation is 
no doubt greatly altered by the abstract principles which gain 
ground in that nation as the nation becomes more and more 
cultivated. And the principle of “ religious equality ” has in- 
fluenced us greatly of late years, and will, perhaps, influence 
us more and more. But it is not a principle of anything like 
such moral authority and obligation that we are bound to cast 
away an agency of such enormous spiritual value as the Estab- 
lished Church of the present day, in deference to the claims 
on our justice which it can advance. There is a more solemn 
claim on our justice, the claim of those multitudes whose life 
gains vastly in significance from the teachers and the work of 
the Established Church, and this, to our mind, outweighs the 
claim of the principle of “ religious equality” on us and our 
belief. 





THE NEW PRINCE FOR BULGARIA. 


T would be ridiculous to dogmatise about a secret 
thoroughly known to only one person; but we cannot 

help thinking that the election of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg has been arranged by Europe, and that the hesitations 
in recognising him which are recorded from day to day form 
part of a solemn comedy. Some concession is to be made to 
the offended pride of the Czar, and the election is to be 
sanctioned by “a free Sobranje”—that is, a Sobranje voting 
under the protection of European Commissioners, and not of 
the Regents—but the choice itself was talked of three weeks 
ago, and the Prince selected is not the kind of man to 
put himself forward without strong reason to believe 
that he will be elected. He is not one of the hungry 
Princes. Head of the Catholic branch of the Coburgs, 
very wealthy, a Prince of. a reigning house in Germany, 
and a great magnate in Hungary, he would not resign 
a position of such dignity and ease to engage in an un- 
warranted pursuit of an uncertain and thorny sovereignty in a 
far-away corner of Europe. Modern Princes are not fond of 
too adventurous réles. Prince Ferdinand is said to be an able 
man, he is certainly cultivated and ambitious, and in his con- 
versation with the Standard’s correspondent at Vienna, he 
showed that he had thought out a sketch of policy. This is 
clearly to make of the two Bulgarias a Kingdom, neu- 
tralised like Belgium against external attack; to be most 
polite towards Russia upon all questions of form, but 
to await in perfect though passive independence the 
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course of events, and the enlargements which, if Bulgaria 
succeeds, Europe will probably from time to time bestow upon 
her. Princes hardly go quite so far as Prince Ferdinand has gone 
in this interview, if they have any fear that the Throne they 
speak of will be summarily refused them, or that they may be 
made ridiculous by impracticable conditions. It is in 
accordance with this view that the answer from St. Petersburg, 
though it is not a consent, is also not a refusal, and that there 
is a sudden impression both in Berlin and Vienna that 
“ tension ” has been relaxed. So strong is this latter impres- 
sion, that the Committee of the German Parliament has 
refused, by sixteen to twelve, the renewal of the Septennate. 
If it is really true that Prince Ferdinand has been accepted, 
the Emperor of Russia has given way, and all manner of con- 
jectures are afloat as to the pressure which has produced the 
change in his mind. He himself alone probably knows the 
exact truth; but it is probable that he had grown weary of 
the struggle, that he shrunk from the great war till Russia 
was better prepared, and that he was most anxious to avoid 
driving the Balkan States into an armed alliance. We do not 
believe the telegram, recently published in the Daily Chronicle, 
stating that such an alliance had been formulated in a written 
Treaty; but it is certain that the Kings of Roumania and 
Servia have been alarmed, and that an alliance has been con- 
templated as a possible contingency. Bulgaria, if considered a 
Belgium, could not enter into such an arrangement, and the 
Balkan States must remain separate or be bound together only 
by Commercial Treaties. That may suit Russia for the present 
very well, and not be displeasing to the Hapsburgs, who always 
want to wait, who have not digested Bosnia quite yet, and who 
may not be sorry to see the partition scheme left open for 
some future day. A Federated State in the Balkan might 
wish Bosnia to join it, and would, if it is in the least 
like any other State in the world, cast covetous eyes upon 
its own Adriatic seaboard, now Austrian from Fiume down 
to Cattaro. The suspension of their quarrel, with Bulgaria 
enlarged and neutralised, may suit both dynasties, for a time 
at all events; and we suspect that “ the honest broker,” in his 
eagerness to postpone the great war, has proposed some such 
settlement. It is not a perfectly satisfactory one, for a neutralised 
Bulgaria will be no barrier to Russia, and her differences with 
Austria are not really composed ; but it is one which there 
is no pretext for resisting. England is not injured by it; 
France is not affected by it, unless it postpones her alliance 
with Russia; and Turkey nominally suffers nothing. The only 
direct loser for the time is Prince Alexander, whose chances are 
destroyed; and Europe will only say of him that he had 
his chance, and that he threw it away by his abdication. 
There is no reason in the plan sketched out to justify any 
Power in incurring the terrible risks of resistance ; and though 
the kaleidoscope may be shaken at any moment by the 
Russian war party, there is, we think, a strong probability that 
some such scheme may speedily be realised. We rather regret 
it, for the Federation of the Balkans was a stronger idea, and 
seemed within the purview of reasonable men; but in politics, 
the first rule is to seek the best attainable end, and, for the 
moment at all events, this seems to be it. Bulgaria a 
Belgium, with a Coburg King,—that is the plan in a few words, 
and it may do as well as another. 





THE COMING JUBILEE YEAR. 


: HE year of Jubilee is come,” says a line in a hymn, but 

Englishmen seem in a fair way for having to say,— 
‘The two years of Jubilee are come,’ or, ‘ The quinquennial 
period of Jubilee is come,’ or, ‘ The decade of Jubilee is come.’ 
There was a discussion at one time whether the Queen’s 
Jubilee should be celebrated in 1886 or 1887. In name, the 
decision was in favour of 1887; but in fact, 1886 seems to 
have been equally favoured. We should have liked, had it 
been possible, to approach the really great event of next year 
with some freshness of feeling, with some sense that June 
20th, 1887, was a day marked off from the other days which 
will then have made up her Majesty’s reign of fifty years. What 
bids fair to happen is, that by the time that day comes, every one 
will be weary of hearing about the Jubilee. To some extent, no 
doubt, coming commemorations must cast their shadows before 
them. We do not wish her Majesty’s loyal subjects to wait till 
June 20th, and then to say, like Mr. Wemmick, “Here’s a 
Jubilee ; let’s keep it.” But considering that the methods sug- 
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gested for making it memorable will all take a long time to carry 
out,jwhere is the use or reason for urging their several claims so 
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Institute or a Church House in seven months from this tima 
there would be some sense in holding meetings to celebrate the 
Queen’s Jubilee seven months in advance. We might then look 
forward to marking the special importance of this anniversary 
of her accession over all others, by selecting it for the pi 
of the completed building. But, as everybody knows, nothin 
of the sort can happen. There is not so much as an off dunn 
that any one of the permanent buildings that architects ang 
contractors are dreaming of will have got even to the scaffold. 
ing stage by next Midsummer. Year after year afterwards, we 
shall read the familiar appeals, and be adjured not to allow 
this or that outward and visible sign of English loyalty ang 
gratitude stand still for want of funds to buy materials ang 
pay wages. Consequently, nothing would have been lost by 
deferring the preliminaries of the several schemes to the year 
with which they ought to be associated. Even the “Order 
of the Rose,” with which it is proposed to make great authors 
and poets ridiculous and little authors and poets self-sufficient, 
might have been struck out at heat, say on April Ist, next 
year. And how much would have been gained by delay! We 
should not have awaited 1887 with a dreary sense of having 
heard all about it already. Next year would have had a 
character of its own, instead of being a mere repetition of 1886, 
Much of the Jublilee literature and oratory that already fills 
the newspapers reminds us of nothing so much as of those 
advertisements which begin with observations upon politics, or 
art, or literature, and end with recommendations of a hair- 
wash or an effervescent drink. In something the same way, the 
authors of each scheme for celebrating the Queen’s completion 
of the fifty-first year of her reign are always hunting after 
an invisible connection between the sign and the thing signified. 
At first they are fairly successful. An Imperial Institute will 
record the vast progress which the Colonies have made since 
1837. A Church House will play a similar part as regards the 
growth of the Church of England. But what shall be said of 
such projects as to waste money and disfigure London by an 
unmeaning tower which shall dwarf every building near it, and 
in the end play no more useful part than the Duke of York’s 
Monument? If we had a Giotto among us, there would be 
some sense in such a proposal; but in an age which is very 
much more likely to produce an enlarged copy of the Lambeth 
shot-tower, we cannot but suspect that some not wholly 
artistic motive lies behind the suggestion. As the months 
go on, every town in England will be devising a local 
commemoration, until Northampton has perhaps displayed 
its loyalty by ordering a bust of Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
Leicester has honoured with a tablet of spotless marble the 
martyrs of the Anti-Vaccination League. The example which 
Punch has already set in his *“ Almanac” will be universally 
followed, and we shall live, move, and have our being in the 
midst of Jubilee memorials. If all this had happened next 
year, we should have accepted it as natural and inevitable. 
What we complain of is the number of public rehearsals by 
which the performance is preceded. 
The most important of these is the meeting at the Mansion 
House yesterday week in support of the Church House. We 
should not have cared to notice this gathering, but for a passage 
in the speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Upon the 
scheme itself we have said our say, and though our opinion is 
not changed, there is no use in thrusting it forward, now that 
the building is determined upon, and opposition has become 
useless, But the main reason assigned by the Archbishop for 
building a Church House is so unexpected, and at the same 
time so unconvincing, that it really deserves a paragraph to 
itself. “I avow,” says the Archbishop, “ that we cannot carry 
on with the present Convocations unless they are reformed.” 
And of all reforms, the most necessary he holds to be the aboli- 
tion of that “ zigzag line” which divides England from East to 
West, and makes it necessary that all questions affecting the 
Church should be “ considered in duplicate.” What is wanted 
is, “ not two Provincial Synods, but one National Synod.” 
We are not surprised that the Archbishop has woken up, a 
little late and a little suddenly, to the realisation of this 
great practical defect in the organisation of the Church 
of England. It is only when he goes on to explain 
why he has not realised it sooner that our wonder begins. 
The Northern and Southern Convocations have not, it seems, 
been united into a National Synod, because there has been no 
place big enough for them to meet in. “If we are to have a 
swarm of bees doing any good, and making any honey, must 
we not first have a hive to receive them?” This greatest of 
ecclesiastical reforms, this union without which the Church 
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of a building. The article, “ General Councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of 
Princes,” must in future be supplemented by a new one,— 
‘National Synods cannot be gathered together without 
the commandment and will of architects.’ Certainly, 
ihe Church of England, if she is correctly represented 
by her Primate, stands alone in her reverence for hewn 
stone. The Archbishop can hardly have meant to stimulate 
the Liberationists; but they will assuredly feel an additional 
jesire to deprive her of her fabrics. A Society which cannot 
deliberate without a Church House will not be able to worship 
without a church, and must die of exposure to the elements. 
Yet all this time there have been in London alone two 
buildings quite as well suited to Synodical purposes as Eccle- 
siastical Councils have ordinarily been able to command. Why 
should not the National Synod sit in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey ; or, if this were held to interfere with the vested right 
of American and other visitors to inspect the monuments, in 
the nave of St. Paul’s? In neither church is the nave seriously 
wanted for services on the week-days, and Convocation does not 
sit on Sundays. We should have but little faith in the 
activity of the future National Synod, if it should turn out that 
it has been prevented from constituting itself by a purely 
imaginary obstacle. 





THE FARMERS’ POSITION. 


HE continued rise in the price of wheat at a season when 
markets are usually dull, because merchants like to keep 
their stocks as low as possible at the end of the year, is a 
hopeful circumstance for farmers. Consequent upon the 
increase in the price of wool, too, the value of sheep has 
risen; and, with abundance of winter keep, there is strong 
encouragement to breeding. But farmers are too utterly 
depressed in spirits to be thankful for small mercies, and it 
must be admitted that there is still a wide margin between 
ihe current quotations of wheat and other grain, and such 
prices as would be generally remunerative. It is quite 
possible that, after the Christmas holidays, prices may 
advance to an extent unknown in recent years, the stocks of 
wheat in the world being barely equal to consumptive 
requirements for tie rest of the cereal year. It is the same 
with wool and mutton, the number of sheep in Europe, 
Australia, and America alike having diminished. Again, the 
imports of cattle, beef, and cheese have for a long time been 
decreasing, while those of butter have been stationary. On 
the whole, then, it is not at all improbabie that next year will 
bring something like a general advance in the value of 
agricultural produce, and that such a period of agricultural 
depression as we have lately experienced may not recur for 
many years, if ever. But, as already intimated, farmers are 
not disposed to take a hopeful view of the future, having been 
so often and so bitterly disappointed in the past, and their 
frame of mind was pretty accurately portrayed by the doleful 
address delivered before the London Farmers’ Club last week 
by Mr. C. S. Read, so far as that “ Agricultural Jeremiah,” as 
he has been appropriately named, really meant what he said. 
We cannot help suspecting, however, that Mr. Read indulged 
in a great deal of exaggeration for the sake of oratorical 
effect, and we notice that his grimly humorous expressions of 
pessimism were received with frequent bursts of laughter. 
We do not refer to his estimates of farmers’ losses, which may 
have been quite equal to the ten millions a year during the past 
ten years at which he, or Sir James Caird, to whom he referred 
as an authority, computes them, In this, and in his doleful 
view of the future, we do not doubt that Mr. Read was 
serious enough. What we do question is the sincerity of his 
altogether unfair disparagement of almost everything that has 
been done or suggested for the benefit of agriculture. 

If we are to take what Mr. Read said without a very great 
allowance for rhetorical exaggeration, we must suppose it to 
be his opinion that in the midst of progress, agriculture has 
stood still, at least as far as beneficial advancement is con- 
cerned. The most ignorant of clodhoppers could not say 
more in depreciation of what science has done for farmers 
than Mr, Read said. Agricultural chemistry, as an applied 
Science, may be said to have come into existence in Mr. 
Read’s time, for in his youth its teachings were rather those 
of the laboratory than of the experimental field. That is a 
brief period in the life of a science, and when we consider 
the complex difficulties which the agricultural chemist has 
to deal with, in variety of soil and crop, and the changes 
of climatic conditions, and bear in mind how few, com- 












paratively, the investigators have been, we are disposed to say 
that wonderful progress has been made. Yet Mr. Read did 
not hesitate to assert that the chemist had taught the farmer 
nothing more than that nitrogen is good for grain crops, and that 
phosphates are suitable for roots. Mr. Read was even more un- 
complimentary to the veterinarian than to the chemist, as he 
declared that the former could not even now tell us of any better 
remedy for cattle-disease than slaughter. That is true of certain 
diseases, just as it would be true, if human beings were valued 
only for the money they could be sold for, that slaughter 
would be the best remedy for Asiatic cholera, for instance ; 
but it is a very unfair thing to say, nevertheless, as every in- 
telligent owner of live stock knows. The improvements in 
agricultural machinery are so remarkable that Mr. Read could 
not entirely make light of them ; still, he was so determined 
to keep true to his tone of disparagement as to contend that 
our fathers did just as well without all the labour-saving 
appliances of the present day as we do with them. 

Passing on to a comparison of the crops grown to-day with 
those grown fifty years ago, Mr. Read still harped upon his 
text of no improvement. New crops recommended to farmers, 
he declared, had been tried, and had failed to pay, and he no 
more believes in the success of tobacco than in that of sugar- 
beet, while he has not a word of encouragement to give to 
the undoubted success of the system of ensilage. That he is 
right in anticipating the failure of the attempt to gre~ 
tobacco with profit in this country, is very likely true, and th 
attempt to grow sugar-beet has certainly not been encouraging. 
But he quite ignores the increase in fruit-growing ard market- 
gardening, both of which have been profitable, in spite of dis- 
advantages through high rail-rates and an abominable system 
of distribution, until quite recently, and which will be profitable 
again with those disadvantages removed. Nor did he make 
any allowance for the great improvement in the stocks of 
corn, roots, and potatoes, which has been made by careful 
selection and crossing since he was a young man. 

We have dwelt too long upon this persistent fault-finding 
on the part of a speaker who seemed determined not to admit 
that farmers had derived substantial advantages from any 
source whatever. That their advantages have been more than 
counterbalanced by disadvantages, is obvious; but that is no 
reason for declaring in effect that all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and that there is no good thing in the affairs of 
agriculture. The truth is, that farmers, like other people, have 
derived great benefits from the various improvements of modern 
times, but that bad seasons and low prices have made them losers 
in spite of those benefits. Mr. Read did admit some slight 
advantage derived from legislation relating to cattle-disease, 
game, and tenants’ improvements, though not without 
grumbling at certain unsatisfactory circumstances arising 
thereform. But that was about all; and it seems to us that 
he was most disposed to be grateful for the smallest mercies. 

As nothing good for farmers has come of changes in 
the past, according to Mr. Read, it was only to be 
expected that the remedies now suggested for agricultural 
depression would be fruitless of good. Protection being 
hopeless, he thinks, unless the labourers ask for it, which 
they never will, there is little that Parliament can do 
for the farmers. Relief from local taxation is one thing ; 
but that, he believes, would be a matter of only about 1s. or 
1s. 6d. an acre, while the rates would be increased by repre- 
sentative county government. Landlords are asked to reduce 
rents all over the country, as they have reduced them in 
places, to the level of fifty years ago, and to erect such build- 
ings as farmers need, and carry out other permanent improve- 
ments, An enormous increase of rents took place after the 
Crimean War, and the Income-tax Returns show that compara- 
tively little of that increase has yet been permanently remitted. 
Land is certainly not worth as much to farm as it was in 1850, 
and rents ought to be lower, instead of higher than they were 
then. Whether it is reasonable at the same time to ask land- 
lords to halve their incomes and to double their expenses on 
buildings and other improvements, or whether it is advisable 
to teach tenants to look to landlords as a kind of Providence 
in the future as in the past, are questions which Mr. Read 
does not appear to have duly considered. There are those 
who contend that if farmers have complete security for im- 
provements, and perfect freedom of enterprise, they may safely 
be left to their own devices; and that until they are thus 
taught self-reliance, they will never do much good. The 
tenant-farmer has been too long in leading-strings, it is said ; 
give him security and a free hand, and leave him to shift for 
himself, But Mr. Read had very little to suggest to the 
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farmers in the way of self-help, though he does believe that 
they have spirit enough to carry on their hard struggle till 
they have lost the whole of their capital. 

By far the most hopeful portion of Mr. Read’s address was 
that in which, after pointing out that wheat had lately 
advanced 5s. a quarter (it is more than that now), and 
wool 3d. a pound, he expressed his belief that prices 
had touched the lowest point, and that wheat, at any rate, 
would probably be dearer in the future. He stands by 
the opinion which he and Mr. Pell formed as Assistant- 
Commissioners to the Duke of Richmond’s Commission on 
Agricultural Depression, when they visited the United States 
in 1880,—namely, that the American farmers cannot grow 
wheat with profit to be sold in England for less than 42s. to 
44s, a quarter. It has been coming to us for much less money, 
but, it is contended, at a loss to growers and carriers alike. 
There is abundance of evidence in support of this view of 
the case. Wheat-growing has been decreasing or remaining 
stationary in all the great producing countries except 
India, and it is well known that shipping companies 
have paid very small dividends, or none at all. The 
wheat acreage of the United States has not decreased by 
5,000,000 acres, as Mr. Read said it had. There was that 
difference between the area harvested in 1884 and that har- 
vested in 1885, but it was chiefly owing to nearly all that was 
sown being harvested in the former year, while a great deal 
was winter-killed in the latter. The area sown has been 
practically stationary since 1880, in spite of the opening-up of 
enormous tracts of new land for wheat in the North-Western 
States. This shows that wheat-production in America has not 
kept pace with increase in population; and it is the same 
in Europe, while the wheat area has greatly diminished 
in Australasia. In India there has been an_ increase, 
though no one knows how much; but Mr. Read, with 
other agricultural authorities, contends that this is mainly 
because, owing to the fail in the gold-value of silver, buyers 
of Indian wheat are able to pay as many rupees for it as they 
paid when prices were much higher in Europe, and that thus 
the ryots are placed at an advantage over other growers, the 
rupee not having fallen in purchasing power, at least as far as 
rent, interest, and wages are concerned. In spite of Indian 
competition, however, there seems good reason to expect better 
prices for wheat as a rule in future than those which have 
prevailed since 1883, though not high prices; and as the 
values of other kinds of grain always fluctuate more or less 
with those of wheat, farmers, with rents reduced, may yet be 
able to hold their own. Nor is it only in respect of wheat 
competition that they have reason for keeping up their courage, 
as we have already stated. Several meat-exporting companies 
in Australia have come to grief; and at present prices, even 
New Zealand or River Plate mutton cannot possibly pay the 
shippers, large quantities having been sold in London at 3d. per 
pound wholesale. In the case of cheese, again, there appears 
to be a decrease in production, both in America and in Canada. 
In short, foreign agricultural producers have glutted our 
markets for years past, and have suffered so severely that they 
are likely to be more cautious in future,—at least for a time. 
Home producers have, therefore, ground for encouragement. 
But they must not raise their hopes too high. A comparatively 
small rise in prices will at any time increase supplies; and 
farmers in this country must look to it that they are not 
handicapped too heavily by rent, by restrictions in their farming 
covenants, by taxation, by railway rates, and by the exactions 
of middle-men. 








“ LOCKSLEY HALL” IN YOUTH AND AGE. 
HE critics hitherto have done no justice to Tennyson’s 
“Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After,” if, indeed, they have 
carefully read it. We venture to say that it is at least as fine a 
picture of age reviewing the phenomena of life, and reviewing 
them with an insight impossible to youth into all that threatens 
man with defeat and degradation, though of course without any 
of that irrepressible elasticity of feeling which shows even by the 
very wildness and tumult of its despair, that despair is, for it, 
ultimately impossible, as Tennyson’s earlier poem was of youth 
passionately resenting the failure of its first brilliant hope, and 
yet utterly unable to repress the “ promise and potency” of its 
buoyant vitality. The difference between the ‘ Locksley Hall” 
of Tennyson’s early poems, and the “ Locksley Hall ” of his latest, 
is this,—that in the former, all the melancholy is attributed to 
personal grief, while all the sanguine visionariness which really 
springs out of overflowing vitality, justifies itself by dwelling on 
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the cumulative resources of science and the arts;—in the latter the 
melancholy in the man, a result of ebbing vitality, justifies itself 
by the failure of knowledge and science to cope with the mora 
horrors which experience has brought to light, while the get. 
off against that melancholy is to be found in a real pers 
sonal experience of true nobility in man and woman. Hence 
those who call the new “ Locksley Hall” pessimist, seem to on 
to do injustice to that fine poem. No one can expect age 
to be full of the irrepressible buoyancy of youth. Age is con. 
scious of a dwindling power to meet the evils which loom larger 
as experience widens. What the noblest old age has to set off 
against this consciousness of rapidly diminishing buoyancy, is a 
larger and more solid experience of human goodness, as well as 
a deeper faith in the power which guides youth and age alike, 
Now, Tennyson’s poem shows us these happier aspects of age, 
though it shows us also that exaggerated despondency in counting 
up the moral evils of life which is one of the consequences of 
dwindling vitality. Nothing could well be finer than Tennyson’s 
picture of the despair which his hero would feel if he had nothing 
but “evolution” to depend on, or than the rebuke which the 
speaker himself gives to that despair when he remembers how 
much more than evolution there is to depend on,—how surely that 
has been already “ evolved” in the soul of man, which, itself inexe 
plicable by evolution, yet promises an evolution far richer and 
more boundless than is suggested by any physical law. The final 
upshot of the swaying tides of progress and retrogression, in their 
periodic advance and retreat, is, he tells us, quite incalculable 
by us,—the complexity of the forward and backward move. 
ments of the wave being a complexity beyond our grasp,—and 
yet he is sure that there is that in us which supplies an ultimate 
solution of the riddle :— 

“ Forward, backward, backward, forward, in the immeasurable sea 
Sway’d by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to you or me. 
All the suns—are these but symbols of innumerable man, 

Man or Mind that sees a shadow of the planner or the plan ? 

Is there evil but on earth? or pain in every peopled sphere ? 
Well be grateful for the sounding watchword, ‘ Evolution’ here. 
Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 

And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 

What are men that He should beed us? cried the king of sacred 


song; 

Insects of an hour, that hourly work their brother insect wrong. 
While the silent Heavens roll, and Suns along their fiery way, 
All their planets whirling round them, flash a million miles a day. 
Many an Aion moulded earth before her highest, man, was born, 
Many an Zon too may pass when earth is manless and forlorn, 


Earth so huge, and yet so bounded—pools of salt, and plots of land— 
Shallow skin of green and azure—chains of mountain, grains of 
sand ! 


Only That which made us, meant us to be mightier by and by, 

Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human eye, 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ the human soul; 

Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, in the Whole.” 
We doubt whether this, and the exquisite passage which pre- 
cedes it in relation to the optimistic dreams which astronomical 
science has given birth to amongst us,is not in depth and 
beauty superior to any passage in the earlier poem, though 
it cannot, and ought not to glow with the irrepressible buoy- 
ancy of youth. And though it is quite true that the old man 
falls back again from this higher level to his old despondency, as 
he recalls the hideousness and misery of the haunts of city vice, 
without recalling, as he might well have recalled, the vastly 
increased resources of moral heroism devoted to the conflict 
with that vice,—yet no sooner does his monologue return from 
this wider survey to the individual life really within the speaker’s 
own experience, than his hope revives, and speaking with the 
wisdom of true experience, he tells us that, if all would but 
exert on the side of good that “half-control” over their doom 
with which men have been endowed, the future of Earth might 
be a grand one yet :— 

‘‘ Ere she gain her Heavenly-best, a God must mingle with the game: 
Nay, there may be those about us whom we neither see nor name, 
Felt within us as ourselves, the Powers of Good, the Powers of Ill, 
Strowing balm, or shedding poison in the fountains of the Will. 
Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine. 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 

Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half-control his 


doom— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.’ 


It may, however, be admitted that this later poem is full of fine 
thoughts even by those who deny that it contains anything like 
the resonance and thrill of the earlier poem, This we should 
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not assert; but we should insist that such a thrill of 
emotion and such a resonance of expression would be out of place 
in the “ Locksley Hall ” of “ Sixty Years After.” It was of the 
very essence of the first poem to paint the warm pulses of life 
peating in the heart of an ardent, disappointed youth. The lines 
which have become most popular and entered deepest into the 
thought of the day, such as the line in which the hero of the 
poem calls himself “the heir of all the ages in the foremost 
files of time,” or those in which he pours forth his scorn of 
anything like stationariness, and exclaims,— 
“ Not in vain the distance beacons, Forward, forward let us range ; 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change,” — 
are, and were meant to be, expressive of the almost irrational 
enthusiasm of youth. Such lines as these. would be wholly out 
of character in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ;” but are there 
none to supply their place? It seems to us that the poem 
abounds in the imaginative expression of the experience of age, 
of the sad sense of declining vitality, of the firm sense of dis- 
interested conviction. Take the following, for example, as an 
illustration of the former feeling :— 
“There again I stood to-day, and where of old we knelt in prayer, 
Close beneath the casement crimson with the shield of Locksley— 
there, 
All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled, 
Lies my Amy dead in child-birth, dead the mother, dead the child. 
Dead—and sixty years ago, and dead her aged husband now, 
I this old white-headed dreamer stoopt and kiss’d her marble brow. 


Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, 
Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet’s dawning 
years, 


Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes fall’n away. 

Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day.” 
And as an illustration of the strong grasp which age gets of 
convictions which are products neither of hope nor of fear; 
take the following on the significance of the belief in eternity 
as moulding and shaping to new meanings the life of man :— 
“Gone for ever! Ever? no—for since our dying race began, 

Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of man. 


Those that in barbarian burials kill’d the slave, and slew the wife, 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second life. 


Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pare, 

the Just; 

Take the charm ‘ For ever’ from them, and they crumble into dust.” 
Has Tennyson ever written anything which concentrates into a 
single line more of the wiscom of maturity than the last line here 
quoted P 

But the devotees of the earlier poem will no doubt refer to 
the admirable invective against “my Amy shallow-hearted,” 
and the angry prophecy, happily falsified by the story of the 
new poem,—of her probable old age :— 

“Oh! I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart,— 

‘They were dangerous guides, the feelings,—she herself was not 

exempt,— 

Truly she herself had suffered,’—perish in thy self-contempt.’’ 
That is very spirited, no doubt, and expresses perfectly the 
resentful indignation. of the unhappy lover. But is it better 
than the old man’s s@@rnful description of the woman who had 
just refused his grandson, in order to marry a rich old man P— 
“ Yours has heen a slighter ailment, will you sicken for her sake ? 

You, not you! your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier make, 

Amy loved me, Amy fail’d me, Amy was a timid child ; 

Bat your Judith—but your worldling—she had never driven me wild. 

She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the golden ring, 

She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn of Spring. 

She that in her heart is brooding on his briefer lease of life, 

While a ‘till death shall part us,’ she the would-be-widow 

wife. 
There you have at once the laudator temporis acti, the belief 
that the youth of modern days is not like the youth of ancient 
days, and yet with it the same vigour of expression in the mood 
of intellectual scorn, which was shown in the earlier poem in 
rendering the mood of resentful indignation. —_ 

Any one who will read the two pieces side by side will, we 
think, easily convince himself that while there are fewer lines in 
the new poem which will take captive the popular fancy of the 
day, than there were in the earlier poem in relation to the popular 
fancy of that earlier day, there are also fewer feeble lines, fewer 
lines which might be omitted almost without any one missing 
them who did not know the poem by heart. For example, in the 
earlier poem the young man’s “ curse” on all the social wants | 








a 


and social lies and sickly forms to which he ascribes his mis- 
fortune, has always seemed to us rather feeble, recalling the 
famous curse in Faust, without coming near to it in verve and 
vigour. There are few such passages in the new poem, in 
which there are only two couplets,—the awkward one in which 
“Zolaism” rhymes to “abysm,” and the grotesque one which 
represents the “black Australian” as hoping that death will 
transform him into a white,—which we should be glad to be rid 
of. On the whole, we have here the natural pessimism of age in 
all its melancholy, alternating with that highest mood like “ old 
experience” which, in Milton’s phrase, “ doth attain to something 
like prophetic strain.” The various eddies caused by these posi- 
tive and negative currents seem to us delineated with at least as 
firm a hand as that which painted the tumultuous ebb and flow of 
angry despair and angrier hope in the bosom of the deceived and 
resentful lover of sixty years since. The later “ Locksley Hall” 
is m the highest sense worthy of its predecessor. 





THE SCANDAL OF THESE TRIALS. 

CORRESPONDENT of the Times, who signs himself “An 

Old Law Reporter,” and who is doubtless well informed, 
explained on Tuesday the state of the law, as he conceives it, 
about the reports of scandalous trials. He says the Judges have 
no power to prevent the publication of evidence while it is pro- 
ceeding. They tried to do so sixty years ago, in a case of 
treason, a Judge fining the Observer £500 for defying his order 
to await the verdict. “But though, on argument, the Court 
upheld the Judge’s order, there was such a strong feeling 
against it that the fine was never levied; and though that is 
sixty years ago, such an order has never been repeated.” He 
also reminds us that when the Divorce Law was passed, Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell expressly asked for a clause enabling 
Judges to prohibit the report of the proceedings; and 
after a debate, in which the subject was threshed out 
very carefully, Parliament deliberately refused the required 
power. We have no doubt these facts are correct; but our 
deduction from them is not that of the “ Old Law Reporter.” It 
seems to us clear, on the contrary, that the appellate Court 
affirmed the right of the Judge to silence the reporters, and 
that it was not want of power, but disinclination to irritate 
opinion, always sensitive, and rightly sensitive, as to trials,for 
treason, that induced the Judge to abstain from levying his fine. 
Legally, the Judges still possess the power to prohibit, and 
therefore to delay publication, and, moreover, use it every 
Session, cases of a certain character being held under their 
orders in cameré. If the essence of trial by jury, as 
“An Old Law Reporter” affirms, is that it should be 
public, how is it that, in the case of Lady Colin Camp- 
bell against her husband, so repeatedly quoted in the 
trial now proceeding, the inquiry was held in camera, 
and secrecy so perfectly maintained that Judge and counsel 
engaged in the present Campbell case agree that witnesses in 
this trial could not have been instructed by evidence taken in 
the previous one? We have no doubt the bare legal power to 
silence reporters for a few days exists, and can be used whenever it 
is not opposed to public feeling,—just as, when perjury is sus- 
pected, over-clever witnesses are ordered out of Court. The 
historical argument as to the decision of Parliament is more 
formidable, and would, indeed, be final if we were pleading for 
the suppression of evidence; but we are asking for nothing of 
the kind. We reject the suggestion of secret trials, as directly 
subversive of the strongest social buttress of the marriage 
tie. We ask only for delay in the publication of evidence, 
and that for two reasons,—first, that when all the evidence is 
taken together, the papers must condense their reports, 
and the filth streams out only for one day; and secondly, 
because we firmly believe that in long trials, witnesses 
with a strong bias fill up chinks in their testimony by 
pure inventions. If it were not that we heartily accept the rule 
which forbids comment on pending cases, we could, we believe, 


4almost prove this; and, at all events, there is not a lawyer in 


large criminal practice who will not acknowledge that he knows 
of cases where it has occurred. 

Those who argue against the restraint we propose—viz., 
restraint on the daily publication of evidence—do not, we feel satis- 
fied, fully realise the harm, social as well as moral, which such 
reporting of such cases actually produces. They are experienced 
men, versed in the world’s ways, and not finding themselves 
injured by the newspapers, they suspect all who say that the 
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world is injured, of exaggeration. Now, we have not the slightest 
wish to exaggerate the matter. We know perfectly well that 
the dirty work of the world must be done by lawyers as well as 
surgeons, and that neither are injured by doing it,—that, for 
example, Judge and jury and counsel will come out of the 
Campbell trial as good men as they went into it. Their duty in 
the matter shields them and so does their interest. We know also 
that rules of propriety, however valuable, must occasionally be 
set aside for the sake of justice to individuals. We energetically 
defended the Standard, when that paper was under a torrent of 
abuse for reporting some medical evidence absolutely indispensable 
to clear the character of a perfectly innocent woman under trial. It 
is not from prudery, therefore, but from experienced sense, that 
we ask for the restriction. The newspapers go everywhere now, 
into class-rooms and workshops as much as into Law Courts or 
clubs ; and so great is the English appetite for indecent details of 
aristocratic lives, that whenever a case containing them is “ on,” 
London is white with those evening papers, and those only, 
which contain full reports, or with the much worse broadsheets, 
which contain still fuller. The reports go everywhere, they pro- 
duce a storm of discussion, and the result is always for days, 
and sometimes for weeks, a distinct heating and poisoning of 
the moral atmosphere, perceptible even in London, and in other 
cities positively bewildering observers of experience, who some- 
times send us suggestions of remedy hopeless from their very 
severity. Itis not that the details published are so attractive 
or exciting—the reporters often do their duty carefully enough— 
it is that the minute attention drawn to sexual subjects often of 
the most nauseous kind disorders the minds of those who so 
attend, exaggerates the place of the whole question in human 
life—of itself a gigantic evil, the evil at the bottom of “ Zola- 
ism”—and creates the dangerously injurious impression that 
the protest of the good against license or immodesty is a fad, 
and not a result of experience or conviction, the upper classes 
believing in their hearts in no teaching of the kind. 


It is time to speak out upon this other branch of the subject. 
Every trial like the one going on is an additional evil, because 
it deepens the impression, always prevalent in English society, 
that it is the great, and the rich, and the prosperous who are, 
more than any other classes, impure. In part that is true here, 
but only as it is true everywhere else in the world. As every 
Public-School master in the country knows, work, hard work, 
work taxing brain or body,and producing either fatigue or strong 
intellectual interests, is the grand antiseptic for the temptations 
of impurity among all those indifferent to religion, and a few of 
those who are not indifferent to it. It is not a complete antiseptic, 
and, indeed, none has ever been discovered, even in Connecticut; 
but it is the best available, and it is often lacking to an 
aristocracy, and especially to that section of it which has no 
great responsibilities or pressing occupations. ‘The cadets 
of the great houses often do not work even for themselves. 
Men and women of that class have often nothing to interest 
them except each other; they are hungry for the excitement 
which the intellectual classes obtain in work, and they find it 
in making love to one another. The proportion of scandals 
in the Upper Ten will therefore always be greater, numbers for 
numbers, than in the lower fifty thousand, or the lower still 
five million. Such “aristocratic” scandals, moreover, when they 
emerge, are always noticed, Englishmen feeling about their 
superiors a servants’-hall curiosity which is wholly inconsistent 
with the rest of their character, and which results, we imagine, 
from the tiresome monotony of their own lives; and the 
results are two, both of the most mischievous description. One, 
and the commonest, is a kind of hatred or contempt for the 
aristocracy as a class, the word being used to cover every one 
with a title. The present case is, for instance, assumed 
to be an “aristocratic” one, though of the nine or ten 
persons most involved, all but two belong properly to the 
well-to-do middle class. You can see this hatred in every 
comment on such cases in newspapers outside London, in all 
speeches on the subject, even those of the clergy, and in all 
letters, tens among hundreds, which editors allow to come before 
the public. This of itself is a bad result. If we are to be rid of 
aristocracy, let it go; but let it go for some reasonable cause, 
because the trees shade the corn too much, and not be destroyed 
by an explosion of hate as undiscriminating and unfair as 
that which in Ireland now threatens the possessors of land. 
Subject to the qualification mentioned above, the English 
aristocracy are as good as other people; while many families 
among them, aware at once of the popular impression, and of 









a certain tone among the dissolute of their own order, are on 
this matter even punctiliously upright and refined. They apply 
and with sharpness, a system of social ostracism. The growth 
of a suspicion of the upper class as a whole is an utterly bad 
social influence,—a fact which the Tory papers would do well to 
ponder, for they are often the least careful in reporting—and 
there is another, which is worse. The ordinary English 
admire, or in a sense envy, those “lives of elegance and ease” 
of which Mr. Hayward used to write; and the idea that thos. 
who lead them care little about the Seventh Commandment 
tolerate misconduct, and are always hunting for immoral tq 
tractions, does diminish, at times perceptibly, the hatred of the 
immoral mode of life. Why should the moths be pure when 
the butterflies are not, and are yet so much brighter and happier? 
—that is the unspoken thought felt in every workroom as 
the inmates receive—say, on Thursday week last—twelve morta] 
columns of verbatim reporting about an aristocratic divorce cage, 
Why, the very reporting at that length seems to half of those 
who read it something like fame. Englishmen for the most part 
desire to be respectable, if nothing better, but the very decorum 
of their lives makes indecency attractive because surprising ; and 
their idea of respectability is a composite one, produced partly 
by religious belief, partly by tradition, and partly by what they 
believe to be the opinion of the classes above them. Any 
great weakening in their respect for the latter weakens a buttress 
in their own character. If upper-class opinion grows lax, middle. 
class opinion grows lax too, and there is nothing left to defend 
the latter except the strong principle which governs individuals, 
but in classes needs help from every external circumstance. The 
English are the most self-reliant people in the world on all 
questions which are not social, but on those their tone is 
materially affected from above. When, therefore, their idea of 
all above them is debased, they also, unless they grow angry, 
which is an evil in itself, become, pio tanto, debased also. The 
mischief is endless, and is so directly in proportion to the 
frankness and minuteness of the reporting, that, bad as it is in 
London, it is far worse in country towns, and worst of all in 
the rural districts, where the village papers have a habit of 
suppressing nothing. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE BULGARIAN CRISIS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—There are one or two points connected with the present 
phase of the Eastern Question which I think are not sufficiently 
appreciated, and to which I should like to draw the attention of 
your readers, 

In the first place, I do not believe Englishmen fully realise 
the enormous debt which Bulgaria owes to Dr. Washburne and 
the Robert College. We see evidences of constitutional wisdom, 
and an acquaintance with the principles and practice of free 
peoples, at every turn in Bulgarian affairs; but we are at a loss 
to account for their existence in this little Eastern nation 
just struggling into life. The explanation is not far to 
seek. Nearly half the leading politicians in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia are old pupils of the Robert College. 
For four years of their lives they have thought and 
spoken in English, and in English alone. I made a careful 
inspection of the library at Robert College, and I asked which 
were the Bulgarian books. I was told there were none, and, in 
fact, a Bulgarian literature does not yet exist. Hence the 
Bulgarian pupils in the College have, as a matter of course, 
framed their ideas of government and their notions of the rights 
and duties of citizens upon Western and Anglo-Saxon models. 
This fact is of immense significance. What is true of Bulgaria 
is not true of any other Eastern State. Young Roumanians, 
young Greeks, or young Servians go to Paris, St. Petersburg, or 
Vienna for their education, but very rarely to England. For 
the first time, English and American ideas of government have 
been developed in one of the new nations of Eastern Europe. 
At Philippopolis, I found the English Blue-books in the library 
of the Parliament House; I had much talk with the young 
Ministers, both there and at Sofia; they talked English as well 
as I do, and the events of the last few months show that with the 
language they have imbibed also the sentiments and traditions 
of Englishmen. This fact is one which ought not to be over- 
looked at the present crisis. There is another element in the 
situation equally important. There appears to be a doubt in 
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‘ 
the minds of some as to whether Russia will in the end go to 


gar. 1 believe that a declaration of war by Russia is among 
the absolute certainties of the immediate future. The ordinary 
motives which influence mankind operate no less in Russia than 
in other parts of the world. Throughout the Continent, in 
England, and in America, the enormous majority of the popula- 
tion are striving for success in their several professions and call- 
ings; every man, with the doubtful exception of a few Trappist 
monks, is trying to “get on.” A soap-boiler hopes to make 
more soap, a manufacturer to weave more stuff, a clergyman to 
get promotion, a doctor to get more practice. There are many 
industries and many occupations; but in every one of them the 
members are striving for success. In Russia there is practically 
one profession, and one only,—that of arms. Even to those not 
actually in the military service, promotion comes according to 
their éschin, or rank in the great military bierarchy. From 
General Gourko down to the smallest railway official, there is 
but one goal to aspire to,—namely, military distinction, the 
cross of St. George and what it confers. To this goal there is a 
royal road, and that is a successful war. It is the direct and 
positive interest of nine out of every ten Russians to force their 
country into such a war. This isa great fact, and it is an indis- 
putable one. 

Lastly, there is one other point which I think the English 
public scarcely realise, and that is the awful penalties which such 
awar may inflict upon the civilised races bordering on the Rus- 
sian frontier. Let me draw a picture which will help us to realise 
the actual situation. Suppose that the occupants of the rich 
villas of Putney and Wimbledon knew that five miles away 
across Wimbledon Common were quartered ten thousand half- 
drilled barbarians, backed by an indefinite host of Tartars and 
Cossacks, Mahomedans and idolaters, the whole ready at a 
single word to throw themselves upon their civilised neighbours. 
Imagine, further, that that word might any day be spoken in a 
fit of caprice by a surly and hali-witted despot who had been 
spiritually drugged into the belief that some peculiar sanctity 
attached to his person, and then we shall realise what is the 
daily outlook of the dwellers on the Transylvanian, Silesian, and 
Polish frontiers of Austria and Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. O. Arnoup- Forster. 


HOW LONG HAS THERE BEEN A JUST POLICY 
TOWARDS IRELAND? 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—In your article of November 27th on “The Failure of the 
British Government in Ireland,” you in one way much under- 
state your argument. You speak of fifty years as the extent of 
the period during which England has been endeavouring to do 
justice to Ireland. It is only one-third of that time. The 
standing insult of the Established Church was not removed 
till 1869; and while it remained, although there was much 
benevolent intention in British legislation for Ireland, there was 
not elementary justice. And it was not till 1870 that the first 
serious attempt was made to remove the evils of the worst of all 
agrarian systems, except those which involve slavery or serfage. 

It is often said that Ireland has been a British dependency 
for eight hundred years. This, though literally true, is mis- 
leading. For all practical purposes, the history of the con- 
nection of Ireland with Great Britain dates only from the con- 
‘quest of Ireland by William III., scarcely two hundred years 
ago, a period equal only to three lifetimes, or to five times the 
period which has passed since the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

The greatest political danger of our time is neither democracy 
nor socialism, but a vague, widely diffused notion that for every 
evil that weighs on society an instantaneous cure must be 
possible, if we could discover it; and thence a disposition to 
believe that it has been discovered, and to think that those who 
prescribe only patience and palliatives are, almost confessedly, 
in the wrong. I know of no instance of this so striking as the 
acceptance by the Radicals of Mr. Gladstone’s insane scheme of 
Home-rule for Ireland ; and he appealed to it when he said in 
the House of Commons that his scheme “ held the field,” imply- 
ing that they had no case who only insisted on enforcing law 
and justice.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE IRISH FARMER. 
(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—As Irish farmers have got so much by agitation, it is only 
natural that they should hope to get a little more. Were Mr. 


Gladstone still in power, no one could blame them. Bat, as 
Lord Salisbury is not so “squeezable,” they would do well to 
secure the immense advantages they have got already,—a course 
in which every one excepé Irish agitators would encourage them. 

The Irish farmer has now an unprecedentedly favourable oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the freehold of his farm. In consequence of 
a depression which is probably very temporary in its applica- 
tion to Ireland, Irish land is to be bought freely at about 
eighteen years’ purchase of a rental reduced to very little, if at 
all, above Griffiths’s valuation. Under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, 
the whole of the purchase-money may be advanced by the State, 
on such easy terms that the half-yearly payments to amortise 
the loan would fall sensibly below the present rental. 

It is incredible that Irish farmers will fail much longer, if firm 
government is applied, to see on which side their bread is buttered. 
Irish Jand to an Irish farmer would prove, I anticipate, an 
incomparably better bargain than most British land to the 
British farmer. The competition of India and Australia, which 
threatens to keep British grain permanently depreciated, will not 
at all injuriously affect Ireland, whose produce consists mainly 
of butter, bacon, hay, potatoes, and cattle. In possessing a 
climate mild enough to admit of store-cattle picking up a living 
in the open, even in winter-time, the Irish farmer enjoys a very 
important advantage over most British farmers. When the 
worst of the American competition shall be overpast, and the 
Irish have adopted improved methods of butter-making (in- 
cluding more attention to cleanliness), the agricultural out- 
look in Ireland will be bright by the side of ours on the English 
side of the Channel.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Raphael, France, December 13th. We. 3. Bane. 


THE AGED POOR OF EAST LONDON. 

(To Tue EpiTor OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—With the prospect of a hard winter before us, and the 
sufferings of the poor more vividly in our minds than perhaps 
they have ever been before, some of your readers may thank 
me for bringing to their notice the claims of a charity which 
has justified its existence by ten years of successful working, 
To the aged and helpless, whose poverty has been proved to be 
the result not of improvidence but of misfortune, the most 
rigid philanthropist may safely offer kindly sympathy, and the 
means of decent support; and all who feel that they have any 
duty at all towards their poorer neighbours will agree as to the 
good of helping to maintain examples of thrift, order, and clean- 
liness in the midst of the poorest and worst districts of East 
London. It is to such as these that the Tower Hamlets Pension 
Committee sends its lady-almoners to distribute week by week 
the few shilling which suffice to keep each old man or woman 
from the workhouse, and render them happy in the prospect of 
“ dying at home.” 

The Committee confines its operations to those districts 
where outdoor relief is not given; it subjects to careful inquiry 
each case brought before it, and it bears its own expenses, every 
penny subscribed going direct to the poor. The pensioners 
now number one hundred, and funds are greatly needed. Yearly 
subscriptions of 10s. and upwards are specially welcome, as 
enabling the Committee to continue their work without the 
necessity of constantly recurring appeals for help. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Treasurer, A. G. Crowder, Esq., 65 
Portland Place, W.; or to the Secretary, Miss Townsend, 28 
Commercial Street, E., from whom reports and all information 
may be obtained.—I am, Sir, &c., 


December 13th. P. D. TownsEenp. 


MR. STORY ON JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
| To THs EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaToR. ”’] 

Sir,—In your review of “Three Books of Verse,” you throw a 
doubt on the originality of Mr. King’s theory that Judas Iscariot 
was an enthusiast who attempted, by betraying our Lord, to elicit 
theclearest proof of his divinity. May I supplement your remarks 
by calling attention to a passage in Lewes’s “Life of Goethe” 
(first edition, published in 1855, Vol. L, p. 285)? In a translation 
from the fifteenth book of ‘ Aus meinem Leben: Wahrheit und 
Dichtung,’”’ Mr. Lewes shows that the view taken by Mr. Story 
of the character of Judas Iscariot had found favour with 
Goethe, who proposed to give it expression in an epic founded 
on the legend of “ 'The Wandering Jew,” while in a note it is 
added that the same thought had occurred to Archbishop 
Whately and Mr. R. H. Horne.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 
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“THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 


[To tHe EpiTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” { 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to the striking resemblance 
which exists between the closing scene in “ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” recently reviewed in your columns, and an episode 
which occurs in my story of “Judith Wynne,”’—that of a 
clergyman denouncing himself from the pulpit. The author of 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland” has boldly imported this 
incident into his book from mine without even taking the trouble 
to change the text on which the man bases his discourse. There 
is also a close similarity in his general treatment of this episode 
to that which I have adopted; but I do not think it worth 
while to encroach further on your space to point it out.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. L. Prrris, Author of “Judith Wynne.” 


The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey. 





GERMAN KNOWLEDGE OF BISHOP BUTLER. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 

Sir,—In your review, on December 11th, of Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
“Philosophy of Religion,” the statement occurs that “ Herzog’s 
* Real.-Encyclopadie’...... makes no mention of Butler.” 
Permit me to say that I have now lying before me the seven- 
teenth volume of the second edition of this “ Encyclopédie,” in 
which appears—among the Nachtrége, it is true—an article of 
thirteen pages on Butler from the pen of Rudolf Buddensieg.— 
I an, Sir, &c., F. Herspert StTEap. 


18 Severn Street, Leicester, December 14th. 





THE CHINESE THEATRE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I have not seen General Tchéng Ki-tong’s book on “ The 
Chinese Theatre,” so I scarcely know who is responsible for the 
surprising statement in your review of it, that “the Chinese 
theatre is of all things moral.” I have witnessed many Chinese 
plays, both in Shanghai and Peking, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that, with the exception of the historical and mytho- 
logical dramas, the stage of China is simply “ bestial.” That is 
a strong word, but not one whit too strong for the “ business” 
which forms the chief attraction of the Chinese farce. Such 
scenes are manifestly indescribable in print; but you have only 
to conceive the orgies of the stews represented, with the most 
callous cynicism, upon a public platform, and greeted with yells 
of laughter from an overflowing assembly, to understand what 
Imean. It is said that on one occasion, the late Bishop Russell 
of Ningpo, while walking through one of the streets of that city, 
suddenly came upon a wayside booth where obscenities were 
being enacted in the very face of day. The Bishop, animated 
by an irresistible impulse, sprang upon the stage, and, in the 
heat of his indignation, made a clean sweep of all the actors, an 
assault which was resented by neither them nor their audience. 
The Chinese theatre “ moral!’ Not while such farces as I have 
described are permitted and enjoyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


An Otp Cra Hann. 
[Is not our correspondent confounding “the theatre,” pro- 


perly so called, with what in England would be called “ penny 
gaffs P’—Ep. Spectator. | 





DOGS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—On behalf of the Society for the Prevention of Hydro- 
phobia, I beg very cordially to thank your correspondent, 
“Live, and Let Live,” for the expressions contained in 
his letter in the Spectator of December 4th. With regard 
to his opinion that “a proper system of registration, with 
a police medal to be worn by all dogs, would have been more 
efficacious,” while at the same time he does not deprecate the 
use of the muzzle, I may state that a member of our committee, 
on mentioning the subject to a friend recently, obtained 
the expression of an opinion precisely similar. And there can, 
I think, be little doubt that such a regulation would have a 
very great effect towards the object which we have in view. Our 
Society has accordingly not omitted to include such a measure 
in its programme, as will be seen from the enclosed circular. 
But, seeing that the correctness of that opinion is as yet a 
matter of doubt, while the experience of some other countries 


has proved muzzling to be absolutely effective, our Societ 

would have belied its name had it not proposed this vite 
mentioned remedy asits chief object. To have omitted it would 
have been pure speculation, based on an opinion which, however 
well grounded, has not yet been proved. Success in conquerin 

a foe can only reasonably be hoped from attacking him at wd 
points. But, so far from being, as may be thought by some 
in any sense haters of dogs, our Society numbers among its 
committee men who are both dog-owners and dog-loverg 
not to mention the names of Hugh Dalziel, George Fleming, 
and others equally well known in connection with do “ 
and their diseases. The muzzling which we advocate, being 
general and compulsory (with certain notable and obvious 
exceptions), will, we hope, be temporary only, and bring itself 
to an end by the extinction of the disease at which it is aimed, 
What the period may be will be a matter to be decided by the 
evidence of experts, and by debate in the House of Commons 
over the Bill which we hope to be the means of proposing, J] 
claim the agreement of your correspondent in the objects of 
our Society, and I invite him to communicate with me, either 
personally or by letter, when I shall very gladly give him our 
circular, and place him in possession of the very voluminous, 
important, and conclusive evidence in support cf our views 
which we have accumulated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

50 Leicester Square, W.C. Frank Kerstaxr, Hon, Sec, 








POETRY. 


LATET ANGUIS. 


Au! full of purest influence 
On human mind and mood, 
Of holiest joy to human sense, 
Are river, field, and wood ; 
And better must all childhood be 
That knows a garden and a tree. 





For where can one diviner gleam 
On leagues of houses lie P 

And what of Heaven can childhood dream 
That scarcely knows the sky P— 

Yet sin and sorrow’s pedigree 








Springs from a Garden and a Tree. F. W.B: 
ART. 
——@ @——. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


THE present exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours is nominally, as usual, one of sketches and 
studies ; but this classification has long since ceased to point to 
any real distinction between the works exhibited at this season 
and those shown in the spring. Many, perhaps most, of the 
drawings here are highly wrought and essentially studio works, 
and are, to the utmost of their artists’ capacities, finished water- 
colour pictures. This is especially true of such works as the 
very pretty rustic scenes by Mr. Tom Lloyd; the minute, if 
rather finicking landscapes of Mr. Pilsbury; the elaborate 
Eastern pictures of Mr. Charles Robertson; and Mr. Charles 
Gregory’s almost overcrowded compositions, which might be 
in some ways likened to Christmas-trees, so many pretty and. 
diverse things are to be found therein. 

The collection as a whole is, we regret to say, below the 
average merit of the Society, and this chiefly through the 
absenteeism of many of the best members; and it is worth 
while noting in this connection that a Society gains but little, 
if at all, in strength by electing to its body members who do 
not contribute regularly. From the present exhibition there 
are absent entirely Messrs. Albert Moore, A. H. Marsh, Poynter, 
Alma-Tadema, Buckman, Alfred Hunt, Ruskin, J. D. Watson, 
John Burr, Frank Holl, George Fripp, Boyce, Lamont, Lock- 
hart, of the Scottish Academy, and Wainwright, the cleverest 
of the younger figure-painters in this Society. Besides these 
absentees, several of the best landscape men are only repre- 
sented by one or two small and comparatively unimportant 
drawings, and amongst these are Messrs. North, Henry Moore, 
Alfred Fripp, and the veteran Fred Tayler. On the other hand, 





ten members send between them 128 drawings out of a total 
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of 361, or, in other words, contribute slightly over a third 
of the collection! It is not, in our opinion, of any use to 
plink the significance of the above : facts ; they point 
dearly to two or three matters of essential importance to the 
Society, matters which the members must deeply consider for 
themselves, if they wish to prevent their good old ship sticking 
high and dry on the sandbank of popular neglect. It is an 
absurdity in a little exhibition like this, where every inch of 
space is valuable, and where repetitions are intolerable from 
their necessary proximity to each other, for one artist to be 
allowed to send seventeen drawings; and it is almost equally 
absurd for a Water-Colour Society to elect members who are 
essentially “ oil men,” and who simply send once or twice in 
half-a-dozen years, and then send work which is not, in the 
technical qualities of water-colour drawing, good. Nowadays, 
ynless the public are interested by the variety as well as the 
excellence of artists’ works, they will not go to exhibitions ; and 
here the public refuse to go, sooner or later the dealers and 
connoisseurs refuse to buy,—and when that happens, the end is 
near. Where there were ten water-colour painters of average 
excellence thirty years ago, there are nearly a hundred now; and 
pictures nowadays are in the main, though we admit frequently 
erroneously, judged on their merits, and not from the fact of their 
artist belonging or not belonging to a givenbody. No dealer cares 
twopence if he can get a picture which will sell (or, better still, 
will sell if reproduced in one or other of the numberless modes 
now in vogue), whether its painter belongs to the Royal Insti- 
tute, or the Royal Society, or even the Royal Aeademy; it is 
all one to him whether R.I., or R.W.S., or R.A., or B.S.A,, 
or R.H.A., come after the artist’s name. It seems to us a 
matter of public concern that the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours should set itself to consider and act upon these 
facts; for it is a painful thing to see what should be a great 
national Society losing its foothold, in the endeavour to with- 
stand the stream of modern life and altered circumstance with 
which it must swim, if it would not perish entirely. 


We will now look quickly round the Gallery, taking the 
pictures chiefly in their catalogue order. Mr. Goodwin’s first 
work, “A Sunset,” seems to be intended half for a study 
of natural effect, half for an imaginative landscape of 
Golgotha. At all events, there are three crosses on a slight 
eminence to the left of the composition, and a landscape behind 
which the red light of the sunset shines dully through a veil 
of mist. More to be praised is this painter’s ‘‘ Lucerne” and 
“La Certosa,” in their delicate brightness of drawing and 
colour, and these seem to be two genuine sketches, though they 
are perhaps too elaborate in detail to give the impression of 
fresh out-of-door work. Technically, Mr. Goodwin’s greatest 
defect is painting a thin, rather scratchy kind of world, in which 
foreground, middle-distance, and distance alike have the same 
lack of substance. There is hardly one accurate “value” in 
the whole of his sketches. Besides, the attempt to follow 
Turner and listen to Ruskin takes away much of his in- 
dividuality. Mr. Stacy Marks has gone back to his long- 
legged and short-legged birds, and sends four compositions 
in which these are the chief features. The best of these is 
No. 200, a girl in a blue dress standing “ Waiting and 
Watching,” with a couple of long-legged tuft-headed fowls by 
her side. Not a new style of subject this, for Mr. Marks has 
been atit, with slight variations, for a dozen years at least; but 
executed with all his skill and thoroughness, and of its semi- 
humorous kind, good. The best sketches of landscape in 
the exhibition this year are by a new member, and one who is 
chiefly known by his oil work, Mr. David Murray; and of these, 
his first, “ Setting the Nets, Picardy,” is a good example. A 
painter who is not afraid of colour, and who tries not only 
to represent Nature faithfully, but to impart some pictorial 
and poetical motive to his composition, Mr. Murray is a distinct 
acquisition to the Society, and his “ Setting the Nets” is full 
of delicate, easy drawing, and seems to possess that first merit 
of a sketch,—the obtaining of as much truth as possible in the 
swiftest and simplest manner. Another work of his, “ In the 
Valley of the Somme,” should be looked at for its poetical 
quality and its good tree drawing. 

Miss Clara Montalba sends many contributions, of which the 
majority show but the ghost of former excellence; but one little 
study of “ Auribeau ” should be excepted from this, for its beau- 
tiful colour, and for a delicacy of handling which this clever lady 
too often disdains. Mr. H. M. Marshall’s works may be counted 
by the dozen (there are fourteen); but many of them are good, 








and all interesting. The bestis probably a view of Winchester, 
a fine and important drawing, done from an almost impossible 
point of view,—impossible, that is, except fora panorama. Like 
so many artists whose chief work is found in architectural sub- 
jects, Mr. Marshall becomes every now and then a little tiresome ; 
it is not every building that has a soul for artistic purposes. Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Collingwood Smith are both here in force, 
and in their usual manner; but their thin picturesque renderings 
of Nature look strangely now old-fashioned; for good or ill, art of 
that kind has said its last word,—at all events, for the present. 
Sir Oswald Brierley has a good many sketches (most of them in- 
jured by reckless use of body-colour) of ships and seas; and Mr. 
Andrews sends the largest picture we remember to have seen 
from his hand for some years, of the “Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada.” This last is a very ambitious, crowded composition, 
possessing many fine qualities, but giving, on the whole, a 
muddled, unnatural effect, and full of very crude and exaggerated 
colouring. Indeed, it is now many years since Mr. Andrews 
abandoned the simplicity which was one of the great charms of 
his earlier work. Mr. Carl Haag’s contributions are this year 
of but little importance ; but he has been rivalled, and in several 
respects excelled, by the new member, Mr. Robertson, whose 
picture of “ Alnaschar” is the largest, and perhaps the most 
important work in the Gallery. It is, indeed, a triumph of 
patience and skilful workmanship, full of Eastern brightness of 
light, and glowing with rich and carefully gradated colour; 
elaborate in its detail, vivid in its rendering of the scene, care- 
fully and sufficiently well drawn, and effective as a whole no 
less than in part. With all these merits, it were ungracious 
to dwell upon the “little rift within the lute” which many 
spectators will probably find out for themselves. Of Mr. Tom 
Lloyd it is difficult to say anything new; he has been painting 
for many years now, and is distinctly the pleasantest of those 
artists who combine the rustic model and English landscape. 
On the whole, his is good work; and this year it seems happier 
in its subjects than ever. The reaper stands picturesquely as 
usual, with his wife and baby by his side; the young lover 
pokes his head over the wall towards his shy sweetheart; the 
little rough calves are as blunt-nosed, and pleasantly, awk- 
wardly comic as of old; the country is yellow with corn and 
overspread by skies, and the skies of a tender opal; the hedges 
gay with flowers, the air warm with summer; everything 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds,—and the 
artist’s wisdom, too, in so thinking is amply justified, 
since there is a little label in the corner of most of his 
frames, which is the surest proof of his pictures’ popu- 
larity. There is a little study by Edward Brewtnall low 
down on one of the screens, called “Sand Martins,” which is 
genuinely good, and deserved a better place; and a round dozen 
or so of Mrs. Allingham’s village children stand about in field, 
or by hedge and cottage, as attractively as ever. Mr. Holman 
Hunt has several small sketches and studies, but none of much 
importance; the most attractive probably being an autumn 
study at “Ivy Bridge,” full of exaggerated colour, but also full 
of sunlight; and the best, a black-and-white study of a woman 
called “‘ Will of the Wisp.” Mr. Du Maurier has a black-and- 
white drawing of a priest at sunset, the original drawing for a 
woodcut which appeared in the Lnglish Illustrated Magazine ; 
and there is an old-fashioned sketch by Mr. Cuthbert Rigby of 
“ Sunset after a Storm,” which is fresh and true in all except 
the colour of the near sand, which is too purple. Mr. F. Shields’ 
“St. James the Less” must not be overlooked, since it is the 
only attempt at serious figure art in the Gallery; but the 
cartoon does not show that earnest, and too little appreciated 
artist at his best, so we shall not dwell upon it. Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins has a pretty young lady gathering lilac; Mr. Brewtnall, 
one combing her hair; and Mr. E. K. Johnson several, of 
whom the one in the picture entitled “ Autumn Leaves” is, we 
think, the best. 


BOOKS. 


gee 
PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Ir Professor Dowden has missed anything in this most fascinating 
biography, it is the impressiveness of the lesson which Shelley’s 
life embodies against those loose Godwinian doctrines concerning 
marriage with which he identified himself, and by which his life 








* The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. 2 vols, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 
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at every turn was poisoned and spoiled. His separation from 
his first wife, which led first to her moral ruin and then to her 
suicide, is now shown with tolerable clearness to have 
been entirely due to Shelley’s complete indifference to the 
sacredness of marriage; for though there is no doubt 
that at one time (not, indeed, at the time of the separa- 
tion) he persuaded himself that Harriet had been unfaith- 
ful to him before the separation, we feel pretty sure that 
Professor Dowden himself regards that after-belief of Godwin’s 
and Shelley’s as a complete illusion, while Harriet’s pathetic 
letter to Hookham before the formal separation took place, seems 
to us to prove beyond all question that she was still wrapped up 
in her husband, and that a very little effort on Shelley’s part 
would have restored entirely the old tenderness between them. 
But Shelley was not one to make any steady effort to revive an 
emotion which he had ceased to feel. Dwelling as he did in 
1814 on “the music of two voices” neither of which was his 
wife’s, and “the light of one sweet smile” which also was not 
hers, he was in no humour to find happiness in his “sad and 
silent home ;” and he held no creed which imposed upon him 
as a duty what was not the teaching of impulse. The story 
of his flight with Mary Godwin, and the cold-blooded letter 
which he wrote to his wife, begging her to come and 
reside under his friendly protection in their neighbour- 
hood, are as striking illustrations of the debasing effects 
of such a creed as his concerning the authority of im- 
pulse, as we have ever seen in connection with a life of so 
much nobility as Shelley’s. And his own lawlessness no doubt 
fostered, if it did not cause, the lawlessness of others. His 
wife’s step-sister, who fled with them to the Continent in 1814, 
learned doubtless from his example to yield to passion without 
scruple, and thus arose her intrigue with Lord Byron, which 
rendered it impossible for her to find a respectable home 
except with Shelley, and which for that reason overshadowed 
the happiness of Shelley’s own subsequent life, besides bringing 
upon it, in the constant troubles and griefs concerning Miss 
Clairmont’s daughter, disposed of at the will of a very wild 
and profligate father, a long series of anxieties which did not 
tend to draw Shelley any closer to his second wife. Yet 
Shelley could never see in all these troubles any shadow of 
guilt. Southey made him very angry by suggesting it. 
Nay, he was so resentful of any suggestion that he had not 
acted on the purest principles in running away from his wife 
with another woman, that he declared that poor Fanny God- 
win’s suicide, for which he was in no way responsible, caused 
him far more grief than Harriet Shelley’s, for which he was in 
the fullest sense responsible,—for when he left a kind-hearted 
but weak woman to live alone and become the sport of resentful 
jealousy and bitter pique, and that, too, with no relatives in 
whose goodness and wisdom he himself had not the smallest 
confidence, he might have felt perfectly certain how it would 
end. There is to our minds something like bravado in the 
boast that Fanny Godwin’s suicide caused him bitterer pain 
than his wife’s, bravado which we can hardly help believing to 
have been partly due to the pricks of conscience. Yet even 
Fanny Godwin,—or Fanny Imlay, as she was at one 
time called,—was doubtless the victim of exactly the same 
unwholesome view of marriage on her mother’s part, as 
Shelley subsequently embodied in his own life. It was 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s despair at being abandoned by the 
man whom she had not married, a despair which caused 
her to attempt an ineffectual suicide, which doubtless led 
to poor Fanny’s lifelong dejection and to her ultimate 
suicide. If Shelley had had eyes to see, he would have 
discovered, on his very first relations with the Godwin family, 
how ill the selfish old philosopher’s doctrines had worked in real 
life. Indeed, he had to discover by painful experience how 
little they had given to Godwin himself of that fortitude 
and magnanimity to which the selfish old pagan aspired. 
Shelley’s mind, with all its wilful blindnesses, was altogether 
of a higher type than Godwin’s, and nothing is more painful 
than to see him clinging with the utmost tenacity,—the 
tenacity of a kind of intellectual pride,—to Godwin’s false and 
shallow system, and endeavouring to hide from himself how 
badly that system had answered its purpose. Professor 
Dowden is, we ‘suspect, fully conscious of all this; but he has 
shrunk a little from drawing out what seems to us the chief 
lesson of Shelley’s many sufferings. When, towards the end of 
his brief career, we find Shelley complaining to Williams of 


i 


by Mary Shelley,—in words that almost repeat the langua 
which he used in 1814 concerning the “ sad and silent sinadpe 
of his first wife, Harriet Shelley,—we cannot help seeing j 
it the natural retribution on his own fickle and lawless, thon k 
disinterested, life. We do not mean, of course, that he Pe 
lost his love for his second wife as he did his love for his 
first; he had at least virtue enough to remain faithfyl to 
her in spite of the undignified confidences which he poured 
out to friends, not the most ixtimate or trusted, concerning hey 
shortcomings. And doubtless he respected, and in a true 
sense loved her, to the end. But, undoubtedly, he found 
in 1821 and 1822 ample opportunities, if he would only 
have availed himself of them, for testing and condemning that 
antinomian theory of marriage to which he owed the tragedy of 
his life. Shelley’s experiences seem to present us with as complete 
a refutation of the shallow theories of Godwin on the relations 
between the sexes, as it would easily be possible to find in actual] 
life. We may say that all his worst griefs were due to the lawless. 
ness of love either as illustrated by himself or as taught to others 
by those who taught it to him, and that all his consolations 
were due to the better instincts which kept him from following 
out the drift of the same teaching to its logical results. Two 
terrible suicides, one lifelong shame, and several years of 
painful shrinking from public criticism, were the direct fruits 
of those doctrines. And when Shelley had to remonstrate with 
Byron on Byron’s much more deliberate wickedness, he must 
have felt his authority lessened, if not extinguished, by the 
knowledge that Byron in his cynicism would regard his friend’s 
remonstrances as due rather to prudential than to moral feelings, 
No one can read this book without feeling that there was a 
strange capriciousness in Shelley not only in love, but in 
friendship. He pardoned Hogg, indeed, much too easily for 
conduct which ought, we think, to have made a permanent 
breach between them. But the rapidity with which he would 
vibrate between dislike and the utmost warmth of feeling, was 
shown in his relations not only to women, but to Godwin, to 
Peacock, to Medwin, to Mr. Gisborne, and even to Hookham 
and Ollier. Nothing, indeed, is stranger than to find him 
reproaching the Gisbornes in the most cordial fashion with 
“cheating him by delay’ in relation to a promised visit, and 
then when they arrive, reporting to Miss Clairmont that his 
own manners had been “ gentle but cold,” by way of expressing 
resentment for the real or fancied injuries concerning which he 
had a few months earlier expressed himself so violently. It is 
not very “cold” to reproach your friends with “ cheating ” you 
by “delay” in paying a visit. There was, so far as we can 
judge, a genuine vein of caprice in Shelley never before brought 
out in his relations with men, though always obvious enough 
in his relations with women. 
We think that, while Professor Dowden hardly dwells enough 
on the poorer side of Shelley’s moral nature, he is nevertheless 
quite right in finding a real improvement in Shelley, instead of 
a falling-off,as he grew older. His caprice was less serious, 
his generosity soberer and more thoughtful, his political enthu- 
siasms less windy and bombastic, his nature less irreverent, his 
forbearance more constant, his sympathy less relaxed and more 
self-controlled. He wrote to his wife from Ravenna that good 
impulses had been the cause of far more mischief to him than 
evil impulses, except so far as she had been the object of them. 
Nor in this sense of the word “good,”—for by “ good” Shelley 
only meant “ loving,”—need he have made so large an exception 
as that which altogether excluded his feelings for his second 
wife from the number, for his first and greatest sin was due to 
falling in love with her. However, in the latter part of his life. 
he learned to restrain those impulses, which, though they were 
impulses of love, were in no true sense “ good,” much more 
carefully than he had restrained them in earlier life, and it 
can hardly be doubted that he learned even to believe in God as 
he drew towards the end. Yet even to the end he would talk of 
the worst sins as mere “errors.” For example, he regarded 
the imputation made against him that his second wife’s step- 
sister had been his mistress as the imputation of a mere 
“error,” aud nothing more. He disclaimed it, but expressed no 
kind of horror at such an imputation. To the end, too, it must 
be admitted that in Shelley reverence for truthfulness in small 
matters was wholly wanting. He told and recommended white 
lies with the utmost freedom. 
Professor Dowden’s criticisms on Shelley’s poetry are always 
thoughtful and wise; but we think he attaches too much im- 
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portance to Shelley’s longer poems, and too little to the highest 
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of his creations—those exquisite lyrics in which his genius was 
most completely embodied. Such a criticism as the following 
on Prometheus Unbound is nevertheless as just as criticism 
can be :— 

“Qritics endeavouring to find what is of most value in Shelley’s 
highest poem, have analysed the ideas which lie behind its marvellous 
imagery: 1t is not here that we shall discover what is of chief worth 
s *Prometheus Unbound.’ Shelley’s ideas are abstractions made 
a a one-sided and imperfect view of facts. No dream or prophecy 
of the fature of the human race can be of authentic value which 
ignores the true conditions of human existence. Humanity is no 
chained Titan of indomitable virtue. It is a weak and trembling 
thing, which yet, through error and weakness, traversed or overcome, 
may at last grow strong. To represent evil as external—the tyranny 
of a malignant God or Fortune, or as an intellectual error—is to 
falsify the true conception of human progress. The progress which 
indeed concerns us is that which consists in working out the beast, 
and gradually growing to the fulness of the stature of the perfect 
man. Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ inferior in imaginative splendour to ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,’ expresses an order of ideas far juster and more 
rofound. The advance of Faust is from error to truth, from weak- 
ness to strength, from inward disruption to inward harmony, from 

ism to self-transcending love; it is a moral and spiritual ascension, 

no mere deliverance from the tyranny of circumstance or of fate. 
Bat Shelley, now as always, wrote as the disciple of William Godwin. 
All the glittering fallacies of ‘ Political Justice’—now snfficiently 
tarnished—together with all its encouraging and stimulating truths, 
may be found in the caput mortwum left when the critic has reduced 
the poetry of the ‘ Prometheus’ to a series of doctrinaire statements. 
Bat fortitude, justice, love, beauty, hope, unquenched desire—these 
indeed lead men forward towards the highest ends of their existence, 
and these are animating moral powers of Shelley’s radiant song. And 
the life and joy of Earth, in her moments of rapture, have passed 
into his verse, so that its music sounds like the voice of the quickening 
April winds. He himself has spoken more truly and happily of the 
poem than any of his critics. ‘The blue sky of Rome,’ he writes, 
‘and the effect of the vigorous awakening of spring in that 
divinest climate, and the new life with which it drenches the spirits 
even to intoxication, were the inspiration of this drama.’ These, 
passing from the senses to the poet’s spirit in sense.” 
And for this very reason we hold that in the Prometheus 
Unbound, the parts are greater than the whole,—the most lovely 
passages even more beautiful out of their context than in it. It 
isin such bursts of song as the song of the “Sixth Spirit,” 
“Ah, Sister! Desolation is a delicate thing;” or the song, 
“Life of life, thy lips enkindle,’"—that we find lyrics 
which seem fuller of spiritual fire than any other English 
poet has poured into our language. And it is the same 
with such lyrics as the great chorus in Hellas, “The world’s 
great age begins anew;” the wonderful wail, “When the 
lamp is shattered, the light in the dust lies dead ;” or the weird 
lines, “ Written in dejection at Naples,” to which Professor 
Dowden pays such just honour. To us it seems that lyrics such 
as these are greater than any of the longer poems as a whole,— 
unless, indeed, we except Adonais, which we agree with 
Shelley in thinking the most perfect work of art among his 
longer poems. ‘he Cenci, indeed, is full of power and grandeur, 
bat the subject is too revolting, as well as being one which 
admits too little scope for pure song, to exhibit Shelley’s genius 
in its most characteristic light. On the whole, he seems to us 
to have usually failed in working out any complex conception, 
while his passion is at once more aerial and more sweet than 
that of any other English poet. Professor Dowden, if he over- 
estimates him at all, overestimates only his more ambitious 
works as wholes. As it seems to us, he hardly estimates at 
its true value the uniqne rapture of Shelley’s lyrical cry of 
dread, of desire, of despair. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS.* 


Turre is nothing whatever in this book. It has been most 
discreetly and properly edited, with just the elucidatory notes 
required ; the editor effaces himself in an unusual and most 
commendable manner; it will give no one any pain, and it will 
lower no one’s estimate of any one who received or who wrote 
the “ Letters ;” but we can hardly imagine any one reading it 
straight through. Except a few witty and slightly forced 
letters from Mrs. Norton and her sister, the late Lady Dufferin, 
some natural letters from Lord Monck, with little in them but 
good-humoured cleverness, and a note or two from a political 
personage, usually as guarded as if they were to be published 
next week, there is nothing whatever to interest the most 
inveterate student of modern history. Mr. Hayward probably 
despised Lord Malmesbury, but Lord Malmesbury’s memoirs, 
which cover nearly the same period, are five times as 
interesting as these letters. We can hardly believe that 


* The Hayward Letters. Edited by E. Carlisle, London: John Murray. 








even Mr. Hayward’s friends will be pleased with the two 
volumes. Their contents show that Mr. Hayward, the son 
of a small proprietor, and originally articled to a country 
attorney, pursued through life two objects,—to be a man of 
letters, yet to live with the great ; and that he succeeded in both. 
As earlyas July, 1835, he had established his position, as he 
tells his sister, as “a regular member of the best London society 
—by which I do not mean the highest in mere rank—but that 
which includes all the most distinguished politicians, lawyers, 
poets, painters, men of science, wits, &c., along with the most 
enlightened of the aristocracy.” The letters contain evidence 
that he retained that position till his death; but that is nearly 
all they contain. There is nothing whatever in them to show 
why he acquired a reputation as a writer, for his letters would 
have given him none; or why great personages consulted him, 
for he displays no special qualities ; or why he attained and kept 
the position in society of which he is so proud. We see that he 
did it, but nothing more. Great people write to him with a 
certain familiarity ; there is obvious through the letters a readi- 
ness among politicians to accept his good offices when personal 
difficulties interrupt business, and there is a willingness to 
believe him a personage ; but of the reasons for all this, nothing 
appears. He wrote well, and evidently worked hard, learning 
German, French, and Spanish perfectly, and getting up articles 
for quarterlies and magazines as carefully as if they were briefs ; 
but his letters leave his character on most points perfectly 
dark. We see that he was an affectionate brother, perhaps also 
an affectionate son, though the short letter on his father’s death 
reads a little unlike that character; we see that while eager for 
success in society, he preserved a determined pride which 
kept him from asking favours; and we see that he wrote 
pleasantly, even flatteringly, to the well-placed or eminent 
women who wrote so pleasantly to him (vide all the 
letters to Lady Emily Peel); buat beyond these things, no 
gleam of light is thrown upon his character. For all that 
appears, he need not have had one. Even the intellectual power 
which he must have possessed is not revealed. There is in the 
collection but one account of his many successful political 
negotiations with individuals, or of the political “ work” which, 
in his own judgment, gave him such strong claims to permanent 
office, if not, indeed, to a profitable sinecure. He may not have 

verrated these claims. In one instance, that of the negotia- 
tions for a Commercial Treaty with Austria, Mudame Blaze de 
Bury, who, however, wrote books and thought Mr. Hayward 
could distribute fame, acknowledges his claim in a very full way. 
Lord Palmerston, who never read anything, wanted a Com- 
mercial Treaty with Austria, and Mr. Hayward, having pumped 
Count Rechberg, found out the bases upon which such a Treaty 
could be arranged, and supplied Lord Palmerston with the 
needful information. Madame Blaze de Bury thereupon 
writes :— 

“ Paris, November 3rd, 1862. 
“Thanks, dear Mr. Hayward, many and sincere! and I both 

agree that the Southampton speech was your doing, entirely! Now, 
on your side of the water you don’t know the dessous des cartes of 
the whole business. I do, and it is so amusing a one that were I to 
tell it you, I would make yon ill with laughter; suffice it to say that 
you had rendered an enormous service to all parties, for you have put 
into Lord Palmerston’s mouth what will largely help to make the 
grandest commercial treaty that ever was, inevitable; and you have 
personally assured a superiority of position to Lord Palmerston that 
he might not have had if he had not at once nailed his visitor to the 
Treaty. You can’t know of what use your explanation of Count 
Rechberg to Lord Palmerston has beer. When I see you I’ll explain 
to you the whole. It is avery choice bit of contemporary political 
history, and the service you have done to the greatest cause of the 
time, and to the greatest commercial interest England has, is incal- 
culable.— Yours ever faithfally, and obliged, R. DE Bury.” 
That was an important service to the State, and it is believed 
that Mr. Hayward performed many such; but this is the only 
one of which the modus operandi is described, and his many 
friends in many Ministries acknowledged none. They knew 
that, though no place-hunter, he wished for place, being 
poor for his way of living; they wrote to him frequently 
acknowledging his claims; they can hardly have doubted 
his competence for most permanent posts in their gift; 
and once at least they received kindly a direct applica- 
tion from himself; but they gave him nothing. He would 
have been appointed once to a post he desired, if somebody had 
resigned; but the somebody changed his mind, and Mr. Hayward 
was left for life out in the cold. There was ground for bitterness 
here, and he grew bitter; but there is no bitterness in these 
letters, any more than any other quality. We have no 
doubt that he was a sagacious man; but, except in some 
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remarks on Turkey, there is little evidence of sagacity. He 
never understood in the least the strength, though he clearly 
perceived the weaknesses, of Mr. Disraeli, and generally thought 
him dying in popular estimation, and in 1850 pronounced him 
already forgotten. ‘ How soon one of these puffed-up reputa- 
tions goes down. It is like a bladder after the pricking of a 
pin.” He misunderstood the force in Louis Blanc, and thought 
he would be pardoned as a weak enthusiast, the Corsican grip 
of the eager little man escaping him entirely; he either did not 
perceive, or did not mention, the importance of the great Indian 
Mutiny, and he positively fretted under that “ unreasonable ” 
Mr. Motley’s assurances that the restoration of the Union was a 
certainty. In fact, he foresaw very little. Throughout the two 
volumes, with all the will in the world, we have failed to find one 
instance of marked political sagacity, or one letter which we could 
quote as a sufficient reason, or even a good reason, why Mr. 
Hayward should have been trusted by statesmen as we believe 
him to have been. There is more evidence of intellectual power 
in any one of his essays, say, for instance, the paper on Gentz, 
than in all this book. The letters are, in fact, either domestic 
letters, telling his family—always in the most natural and 
truthful way —how well he was received in the great society “ of 
elegance and ease,” which he loved so well, or they are letters to 
great personages to tell them what other great personages are 
doing with their time. He does not sketch those personages 
or criticise them much, or praise them at all, or, in fact, show 
any interest in them except as pieces in the great game which 
there is reason to believe interested him keenly. He liked the 
Peelites, even after they ceased to be a party; but that, and an 
intense dislike of the Derbyites, make all the political feeling that 
comes out in this book. 


The volumes are nearly as weak on their literary side. Mr. 
Hayward’s letters themselves do not contain a trace of his wit, 
or of his satire, or of his wealth of knowledge; and the letters 
he.received, except those from Mrs. Norton and Lady Dufferin, 
are rarely worth publishing. Those are, especially the two 
characters of Rogers the poet, upon which critics have fastened. 
Lady Dufferin’s is perhaps the best, containing as it does the 
savage but true epigram that Rogers gave what he valued least, 
his money, but never gave what he valued most, his admiration. 
But as this has been over-quoted, we take Mrs. Norton’s, 
admirable in its qniet satire :— 


“Tam sure you will know what I mean: no man ever seemed so 
important, who did so little, aye, and said so little (in spite of table- 
talk) for his fellow-men. His God was Harmony ; and over his life 
Harmony presided, sitting on a Inkewarm cloud. He was not the 
‘ poet, sage, and philosopher’ people expect to find he was, but a 
man in whom the tastes (rare fact !) preponderated over the passions ; 
who defrayed the expenses of his tastes as other men make outlay 
for the gratification of their passions; all within limit of reason, he 
did not squander more than won the affection of his seraglio, the 
Nine Muses, nor bet upon Pegasus, though he entered him for the races 
when he had a fair chance of winning. He did nothing rash. I am sure 
Rogers as a baby never fell down, wnless he was pushed ; but walked 
from chair to chair of the: drawing-room furniture steadily and quietly 
till he reached the place where the sanbeam fell on the carpet. He 
must always have preferred a lullaby to the merriest game of romps ; 
and if he could have spoken would have begged his long-clothes 
might be made of fine Mull muslin instead of cambric or 
jacquenet, the first fabric being of incomparable softness, and 
the two latter capable of that which he loathed, starch. He 
was the very embodiment of quiet, from his voice to the last 
harmonious little picture that hung in his lulled room, and a curious 
figure he seemed—an elegant, pale watch-tower, showing for ever 
what a quiet port literature and the fine arts might offer, in an age of 
‘progress,’ when every one is tossing, struggling, wrecking, and 
foundering on a sea of commercial speculation or political.adventure : 
where people fight even over pictures, and if a man does buy a 
picture, it is with the burning desire to prove it is a Raphael to his 
yelping enemies, rather than to point it out with a slow white finger 
to his breakfasting friends.” 

That is perfect; but the bits of that quality, even in Mrs. 
Norton’s letters, are sadly few. Here is the original, from Sir 
W. Stirling-Maxwell, of an often misquoted story :— 

“ Here is an anecdote from the contest for the Falkirk Burghs :— 
Questioner : ‘ Will Mr. Merry vote for an alteration of the Decalog ue ?’ 
—Merry (aside to treacherous friend) : ‘What the ——’s that ?’-— 
Friend: ‘ Flogging in the Army.’—Merry: ‘I beg to say, if elected, 
I will vote, and indeed I will move, for its total and immediate 
abolition.” 

And here is one of the best and most severe rejoinders ever 
printed in English :— 

“T assure you it was not Lord Alvanley, but my brother Charlie 
who made the jest (or jeu de mots) you quote; though immediately 


after, we heard it attributed (as all witty things were) to Lord 
Alvanley, and I said then, ‘ How sure they were to give that to a noted 


a 
said, with a stupid sneer, ‘ I’d be afraid eve 
R., for fear Ae en it ?—* That Goods per teri fer = 
thought it a high honour,’ Charlie said very quietly. But it wag said 
= in reproof of the fling at a man who was down, as Lord R. then 
With the exception of a rubbishy jest or two by Hook, those are 
nearly the only anecdotes in a book which was expected to be 
full of them; while there are no political revelations, and 
scarcely any additions to political history. The book, in fact, is 
disappointing, and either suggests that Mr. Hayward’s letters 
have been edited to death, which is improbable, or that those 
who received his best communications carefully destroyed them, 
We must add that the book also suggests rather painfully 
that the pursuit of position in society, even political society, 
throughout a life, is not what Madame Mohl once called 4 
“nourishing” occupation. Few, indeed, of Mr. Hayward’s 
correspondents are anything but acquaintances. 





THE LIFE OF BISHOP HANNINGTON.* 

We cannot begin our review of this memoir of Bishop Han- 
nington otherwise than by an expression of sincere gratitude to 
its writer for his vivid record of the life of one who, in an 
age which is often stigmatised as unheroic, vindicated the 
credibility of the noblest traditions of heroism. Intensely 
interesting as it is, it is not a book which merely interests ug: 
it is one of those rare volumes which quicken and enlarge our 
lives, by revealing to us new and ampler horizons of duty that 
make our own performances seem poor and cramped and in. 
effective, and which, by its sympathetically veracious portraiture 
of one who counted all things as loss but the service of his 
Master and his brethren, tends to make us more and more 
ashamed of “ miserable aims that end with self.” To any man 
or woman with a capacity for noble aspiration, such a book is 
not a mere narrative, but an awakening bugle-call summoning 
him or her to break up “the camp of ease,” and set forward on 
some new march of duty. 

Bishop Hannington was but thirty-eight years of age when 
he received the crown of martyrdom, and until the day when the 
news of his lonely and heroic death was received by thousands 
of his countrymen with a thrill of horror at the deed, of admira- 
tion for the victim, his name had been known to comparatively 
few. The records of his previous career which appeared in the 
public journals, and in the reports of the Church Missionary 
Society, were necessarily scanty and inadequate, and there was 
ample room—indeed, we may say there was need—for such a 
biography as that which has now been supplied by Mr. Dawson. 
The book is valuable in many ways, but it has a special value 
as showing that the last scene in James Hannington’s life was 
but a natural climax to all that had gone before it,—that 
Hannington the confessor had been the forerunner and herald 
of Hannington the martyr. His was not a life of shreds and 
patches, but a thing of ordered and beautiful development ; first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear, and the 
ripening unto harvest. Some biographies of heroic souls are 
interesting because they record a conquest and suppression of 
the natural self; but James Hannington’s biography is less a 
record of self-conquest than of self-consecration; the boy was 
father to the man, and to the last the boyish characteristics 
were all there, though they were moved by a new instinct and 
tired by a new enthusiasm. 

This, at any rate, is our view of Hannington’s life, though 
we cannot feel sure that it would be fully endorsed by his 
biographer. We think that Mr. Dawson, like many members 
of the school to which he obviously belongs, is inclined to place 
too wide a gulf between the years which preceded and those 
which succeeded Hannington’s conscious conversion. In many 
cases, indeed, the etymological meaning of conversion is also 
the true one, —it is a complete turning round, a forsaking of the 
things that are behind, and a pressing onwards to the things 
that are before. Bat surely there are other cases in which it 
may be best described as an awakening,—a springing into life 
and activity of faculties and sensibilities which have not been 
non-existent, but simply dormant, waiting as the seed waits 
through the long winter for the moisture of spring which 
calls it to swell and sprout. Hannington’s nature in boyhood 
and youth was a nature of keen sensation, warm emotion, and 
quick perception, not one of special reflectiveness, still less of 
fine spiritual sensibility; but such a youthful nature is not one 





* James Hannington, D.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., First Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 





wit, instead of you, Charlie!’ Some man (I can’t recollect who) 
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to be spoken of in terms of even implied depreciation. We have 
the highest authority for the belief that the normal order of 
progress is “first that which is natural, then that which is 
spiritual ;” and the truly natural—that is, the sound and whole- 
gome—organisation is the best nidus for the seed of the spiritual. 
The self-consciousness of spiritual precocity is, when it appears, 
a thing to be accepted and made the best of, but it is hardly 
a thing to be Cesired; and there is a wealth of suggestiveness in 
the sentence in Westward Ho! which describes Eustace Leigh 
feeling his spiritual muscles every day, like’ a weak oarsman, to 
see if they were growing,and Amyas Leigh doing right without 
thinking about it, because the grace of God was with him. 
James Hannington was like Amyas Leigh; he was a child of 
Nature rather than what would have been called a child of grace, 
but in his natural childhood the grace of God kept him sincere 
and truthful and pure. He had no tastes that were not human 
and wholesome, for even his love of practical joking had no trace 
of unfeelingness, and was born simply of the high spirits that 
are so generally the concomitant of exuberant health. On his 
seventeenth birthday, he records in his diary that he was 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, and 11 st. 6 1b. in weight; and he had 
become a proficient in all manly sports that came in his way, 
an ardent collector of the natural objects—principally beetles 
and mosses which for some reason specially appealed to him— 
and a keen lover of travel and adventure, particularly of such 
adventure as was seasoned with a spice of danger. Even during 
these early years, however, his mind turned at times to subjects 
of deeper and more abiding interest than his sports and exploits. 
Various extracts in his diary testify in the simplest and sincerest 
manner to the occasional haunting of things unseen, and for a 
short time he seems to have been drawn to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and wore mourning after the death of Cardinal Wise- 
man; but these more inward moods were transient, and even for 
some time after he had taken Crders it is clear that, though he 
worked conscientiously and won the enthusiastic love of those 
among whom he laboured, he worked without any consciousness 
of an inward spiritual life or of a message which he must deliver. 
Mr. Dawson writes throughout with a beautiful and entirely 
unaffected self-repression, but it is abundantly clear that his 
was the human influence to which Hannington owed his 
spiritual awakening. The immediate agent was a little book, 
entitled Grace and Truth, by the late Dr. Mackay, of Hull, 
which we happen to remember as a singularly crude and 
dogmatic exposition of the peculiar form of Calvinism which 
has been popularised by Mr. Moody and other Revivalists. It 
was hardly a book which could have been calculated upon as 
one likely to attract Hannington ; indeed, at first it violently 
repelled him, but he read on mainly for the sake of his friend, 
and in a chapter on the forgiveness of sins, he found what was 
to him the word of illumination for which he had been waiting. 
Henceforward all was changed with him. To the best of his 
endeavour, he had ever since he had taken his ordination vows 
been pressing on to something that was still ahead of him; but 
now his progress was in the sunshine, not in the twilight. In 
his first curacy at Martinhoe, in Devonshire, in his second 
curacy at Darley Abbey, near Derby, and in his latest English 
ministrations in his father’s proprietary chapel at Hurstpierpoint, 
which, though nominally a curacy, was really a sole charge, 
Hannington made himself a power not alone by what is generally 
called spiritual force—though there was plenty of this—but by 
the broad, quick human sympathy which made all who came in 
contact with him feel that they had found a friend, and not 
merely a friend who cared for them, but a friend who understood 
them. His activities were of the most multifarious order. He 
had given some attention to medicine and surgery, and in his 
diary we find such entries as these: —‘‘ Helped Dr. Smith to cut 
off a man’s finger—gangrene.” “ Assisted Drs. S. and H. to cut 
off Bristowe’s arm, as mortification had gone further. After- 
wards performed duties of hospital nurse; carried off the 
arm and buried it.” ‘“ Dr. Pearce summoned me to come and 
help at a post-mortem. Found two large stones in each 
kidney. Very bad subject. Dr. P. cut himself, and I had to 
sew him up again.” Then, again, we find him nursing a case of 
small-pox from which all the neighbours had fled in terror, and 
it can easily be imagined how his enthusiastic and fearless care 
for the bodies of his parishioners opened and prepared their 
hearts for the reception of his spiritual ministrations. Of less 
hazardous, but not less useful work, his mind and hands were 
always full. He organised industrial exhibitions which proved 








men of the place on long rambling excursions, and inspired many of 
them with his own enthusiasm for beetles, mosses, and other “un- 
considered trifles” of Nature ; he organised a Christmas party for 
the men to keep them out of the public-house, and entertained 
them with “ books, microscope, and magic-lantern ;” indeed, his 
activities of all kinds were so numerous and so varied, that even 
a mere summary of them is here impossible, and it must suffice 
to say that he made himself the centre, the heart of the spiritual, 
moral, and social life of the parish. 

All this, though he knew it not at the time, was doubtless a 
Divine training for the work with which his name will now 
be always associated. Till close upon the time when he resolved 
to offer his services to the Central African Mission, there is no 
evidence that he had been specially interested in missionary 
work; indeed, one remark of his, quoted by Mr. Dawson, is 
quite susceptible of a depreciatory interpretation; but the news 
which came from Africa early in 1878 stirred his spirit within him. 
Mr. Dawson gives an extract from Hannington’s diary, to which 
no date is attached, but which probably belongs to some part of 
the year just mentioned : — 

“H. G. called to see me, and, to my surprise, told me that he 

longed to become a Missionary. I told him that I longed to be one 
too. Smith and O’Neill’s death, and some papers I had read, had 
set me longing.” 
A noteworthy utterance, and now a memorable one, for it 
was not only characteristic but prophetic. To most it will 
seem strange that the one thing in the careers of the two men 
which fascinated Hannington was not the glory of their active 
work, but the crowning glory of their lonely death,—the 
“decease” they were privileged to “accomplish” for their 
Master. To others, this final scene would have been the one 
deterrent element in the heroic story; to him, it was its chief 
attraction ; and sooner than he thought, he was to share their 
knowledge of life and of death in the Dark Continent. Early 
in 1882, his offered services for mission work in East Equatorial 
Africa were accepted by the Church Missionary Society ; and on 
May 17th in that year, he and five companions, of whom he 
was the accredited leader, set sail for Zanziber. with instructions 
to reach U-Ganda by the old route, vid Mamboia, Uyai, and 
Msalala, and thence to go by boat across the Victoria Nyanza 
to Rubaga. Fired as he was with high enthusiasm, the wrench 
of parting from his home was terrible. Those to whom he had 
ministered felt as if the sheet-anchor of their lives was being 
torn away, and he could not fail to be harrowed by their grief. 
Even the roughest of some unmanageable roughs whom he had 
expected to rejoice at his departure, crowded round to express 
their sorrow. The simple account of it all, given in the diary, 
is irresistibly touching. The terrible strain reaches its climax 
when he parts from those dearest to him :— 

“Now my most bitter trial—an agony that still cleaves to me— 
saying ‘good-bye’ to my little ones. Thank God that all the pain 
was on one side. Over and over again I thank him for that. ‘Come 
back soon, papa!’ they cried. Then the servants, all attached to me. 
My wife, the bravest of all.” 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to speak of 
that part of Hannington’s life which has encircled his head with 
the halo of a heroic heroism. The story of these last years is, 
however, better known to the world at large than the story of 
the years which preceded them,—years whose results, though 
not so imaginatively impressive, were perhaps not less per- 
manently useful. The record of Hannington’s first African 
expedition is one of ceaseless labour, or rather of labour which 
would have been ceaseless had he not again and again been laid 
prostrate by the malefic agencies, climatic and otherwise, which 
even his magnificent constitution was unable wholly to resist. 
At the beginning of 1883, he found himself reduced to a mere 
wreck, and he was unwillingly compelled by friendly pressure to 
return to England. Here he slowly regained strength, but for 
a long time the medical verdict against a return to Africa was 
too decisive to be combated. Then came the scheme for the 
establishment of a Bishopric in the Eastern Equatorial region 
of the Continent, and no other name could be thought of by the 
projectors until it was certain that James Hannington was per- 
manently incapacitated for the perilous but glorious work. The fire 
in his own heart burned withamore fervent heat than ever, and in 
what was to him a joyous hour, Sir James Fayrer, the climatolo- 
gist, pronounced the opinion that he might now safely return to 
the field which he had come to love beyond all others. He was 
consecrated on June 24th, 1884—St. John the Baptist’s Day—a 


| singularly appropriate festival—and in November he set sail on 
to be of immense educational value; he took the lads and young | his last voyage. When he arrived at his new diocese there was, 
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of course, much to be done in the way of organisation and other- 
wise, and it was the middle of 1885 before he was able to set 
out on his last journey to U-Ganda which, it will be re- 
membered, had been part of the original programme. Concern- 
ing this journey, it must be borne in mind that its perilous 
nature was altogether unsuspected. Bishop Hannington, as we 
must now call him, was an enthusiast, but not a fanatic. He 
recognised the fact that his life was his Master’s,—a thing to 
be sacrificed, if need were, in the Master’s work, but not a thing 
to be heedlessly thrown away. Here, however, the path seemed 
clear. The tribe through whose territory the party were to pass 
had been friendly, and were supposed to be still friendly ; but, 
unknown to the Bishop and his companions, events had occurred 
which had rendered them hostile, and in entering their terri- 
tory he was unwittingly advancing to his death. Some 
part of the story of those last days was known before this 
volume was published; but all ascertainable details are given 
here, and we have, moreover, a series of most pathetically 
interesting extracts from a diary kept by the Bishop during his 
captivity, the last entry in which was probably made immediately 
before his death. To what the man was, these relics are a 
testimony written, as it were, in blood. 

The volume as a whole is full of stimulus and inspiration. 
It is anything but a superfluous addition to those many books to 
the making of which there is no end. Even the earnest agnostic 
who believes that James Hannington followed a wandering fire 
and sacrificed his life to a dream, must admit that the life was 
not a failure, for, as one of his own school has nobly said :— 

“ The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail !— 
We feed the high tradition of the world, . 
And leave our spirits in our children’s breasts.” 
Among Christian heroes, and among such feeders of high 
tradition, the name of James Hannington will always be 
numbered. 





HOBART PASHA.* 
Hosart Pasua’s life does not command our respect except, in- 
deed, for daring and manliness ; but of all autobiographies that 
have ever been published, this is the most entertaining. Except, 
perhaps, in the last chapter, there is not a dull page in the book. 
It is more like a novel of Captain Marryat’s or Mayne Reid’s 
than the staid and sober narratives which usually appear under 
the somewhat awe-inspiring title of autobiographies. It is one 
continual flow of adventures, told in a vigorous, idiomatic, and 
colloquial style, which in every line shows the man of action and 
activity overflowing with animal spirits. Whether the adven- 
tures all really happened, or happened as they are told, is nogreat 
matter. They are ben trovati if they are not véri. Hobart began 
life in the Navy at thirteen, in the year 1835, and his experiences 
were not at all unlike those of Mr. Peter Simple. The first thing 
he saw on board was a boat’s crew savagely flogged with the “cat ” 
for keeping the Captain waiting a few minutes. Hobart cried, or 
got into somebody’s way, and was promptly ordered to the mast- 
head, never having been on a ship before. He went up, giddy 
and terror-struck, a sailor who gave him a hand was ordered 
below and instantly flogged, and Hobart had to stay for 
hours. When ordered down, he fainted directly he touched 
the deck. For three years he suffered most shameful treatment 
from this Captain, who, by the way, was a cousin. When the 
ship was paid off, the Captain offered him a seat in his carriage. 
He answered that “he would rather crawl home on his hands 
and knees ;”’ and so ended the acquaintance. If this was the 
kind of treatment given to the son of a lord, we can imagine 
the sort of life led by the sailors, one of whom, indeed, 
according to the author, was flogged one day merely to amuse 
a guest at breakfast. The treatment did not, fortunately, break 
the author’s spirit, as the story of his leavetaking shows. A 
short time after his first voyage was over, he was sent to join 
the Naval Brigade in Spain, where he underwent his “ baptism 
of fire,’ and “candidly admits” that he was ix mortal terror, 
and at the first shell near him, fell down on his face, whereon 
Lord John Hay, who was close to him, gave him a severe kick, 
and told him to get up. By the end of the engagement he had 
forgotten all about fear, and was thirsting for blood. From 
Spain Hobart was sent to Rio and Monte Video. At the latter 
place, he tells an amusing story of how his ship was saluting 
two French ships, one on each side, on Louis Philippe’s birthday, 
but unfortunately the “tompions,” or wooden stoppers to the 





* Sketches from my Life. By the late Admiral Hobart Pasha, Loadon’: Long- 
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mouths of the guns, had been left in, with the result of « Spread. 
ing consternation on the decks of the French vessels, crowded 
with strangers, French merchants, &c., as those horrid tompions 
and their adjuncts,” great pieces of wadding, “ went flying 
amongst them.” Hobart, being the only officer who could speak 
French, was sent to apologise. ‘The French Captain, with the 
courtesy of his nation, took the mishap most good-humouredly, 
begging me to return the tompions to the Captain, as they haq 
no occasion for them.” At Buenos Ayres, to which the ship 
was shortly afterwards ordered, “that paradise of pretty women,” 
every one, from the Captain downwards, fell in love. The author 
himself, then of the mature age of seventeen, ran away with q 
young lady of sixteen; but, unfortunately, the mother was jp 
love with him as well as the daughter :— 

“J should have been married if the mother hadn’t run after us, 

She didn’t object to our being married; but in the meantime ghe 
remained with us, and she managed to make the country home we 
had escaped to, with the intention of settling down there, so unbear. 
able, that, luckily for me as regards my future, I contrived to get 
away, and went as fast as I could on board my ship for refuge, never 
landing again during our stay at Buenos Ayres.” 
At Rio, when Hobart was there, yellow-fever was unknown, but 
snakes were painfully common, though there, as elsewhere, our 
hero’s experiences were certainly not common. He remem. 
bered,— 

“ At a villa almost in the town of Rio a lady jamping up from her 
seat with a deadly whip-snake hanging on her dress. I once myself 
sat on an adder, who put his fangs through the woollen stuff of my 
inexpressibles, and could not escape...... Once, while walkivg in 
the woods with some friends, we found a little Indian boy dead on 
the ground, one of these big snakes [anacondas, a sort of boa-con. 
strictor on a large scale] lying within a foot or so of him, also dead; 
the snake had a poisoned arrow in his brain, which evidently had been 
shot at him by the poor little boy, whose blow-pipe was lying by his 
side. The snake must have struck the boy before it died, as we found 
a wound on the boy’s neck. This reptile measured twenty-two feet 
in length.” 

In South American waters, the British ships were chiefly 
employed in suppressing the slave trade. The Pasha is of 
opinion (notwithstanding the hatred of tyranny and oppression 
which he says he learnt on his first man-of-war), that “the 
black man is an inferior animal,” and “ the dark races are meant 
to be drawers of water and hewers of wood. I do not deny that 
they have souls to be saved, but I believe that their dle in this 
world is to attend on the white man;” and he thinks that our 
efforts to put down the slave trade were an uncalled-for inter- 
ference with the designs of Providence, and an aggravation of 
the evils intended to be remedied. He thinks that the close 
packing of the negroes in the slavers, and the awful tortures 
inflicted thereby, were due to our efforts to capture them. Bat 
it is sufficiently well known that before these efforts began, the 
horrors of the middle passage were so great as to convert the 
English borough-mongering Parliament to the necessity of the 
suppression of the English slave trade; and we may feel pretty 
confident that Portuguese slavers were not more generous of deck 
space, or sparing of whips and chains and knives. However, 
Hobart, as usual, did his duty gallantly, and tells some exciting 
stories of slave-captures. On one occasion, when sent with 
three boats after a large slave-brig, just as he was preparing for 
action it was discovered that the percussion-caps had been left 
behind. He nevertheless fired his small cannon with lucifer- 
matches, followed the vessel to the shore, and at night boarded 
with cutlasses, only to find the slaves landed and the vessel 
deserted. Hobart was sent in charge of the brig to Rio, and on 
the way ran right into another slave-schooner crammed with 
slaves. The sight on board was sickening :— 

“There were 460 Africans on board. The schooner had been 
eighty-five days at sea. They were short of water and provisions; 
three distinct diseases—namely, small-pox, ophthalmia, and diarrhe 
in its worst form—had broken out. ..... On opening the hold, we 
saw a mass of arms, legs, and bodies all crushed together. Many 
of the bodies to whom these limbs belonged were dead and dying 
Sao = and we found ..... . eleven dead bodies lying among 
the living freight. Water! water! was the cry. Many of them, as 
soon as free, jamped into the sea, partly from the delirious 
state they were in, partly because they had been told that 
if they were taken by the English they would be tortured and 
eaten. ..... The strangest thing amidst this confusion of horrors 
was that children were constantly being born. In fact, just after I 
got on board, an unfortunate creature was delivered of a child close 
to where I was standing, and jumped into the sea, baby and all, 
immediately afterwards. She was saved with much difficulty, the 
more so as she seemed particularly to object to being rescued.” 

It must be allowed that these freed slaves had not very much to 
be thankful for, as after having been cleaned, clothed, and fed, 
they were sent to a British Colony—e g., Demerara, which he 
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describes as “one of the vilest holes in creation ”—“ to serve 
seven years as apprentices (something, I must admit, very like 
slavery).” But there does not seem to be any evidence in 
support of his statement that afterwards, “ I fear, they generally 
used their freedom in a way that made them a public nuisance 
wherever they went.” 

After South America, our hero took part in the Baltic fiasco, 
under Sir Charles Napier, when the finest fleet England ever 
sent out pottered away its time doing nothing. According to 
Hobart, Napier had lost his stomach for fight, and on one critical 
occasion confessed, “ I haven’t the nerve to do it, and I’m d——d 
well sureC hasn’t.” Suchare the evil effects of superannuated 
commanders. By far the most exciting chapters in the book 
are those which give an account of the blockade-running daring 
the American Civil War, in which Hobart, being then a Post 
Captain ashore with nothing to do, took a prominent part, under 
the nom de guerre of “Captain Roberts.” Jules Verne never 
invented a nautical tale half as fascinating as the voyages of 
the ‘D——n’ between Nassau and Wilmington. The stories 
depend too much on circumstance to bear reproduction; but 
the ways in which, sometimes by a rush, sometimes by stop- 
ping dead short, sometimes by recklessness, sometimes by 
cautious cunning, she evaded the American cruisers which 
crowded the sea, would furnish incidents enough for half- 
a-dozen naval novels. When we turn from blockade-run- 
ring at Wilmington to blockading at Crete, we cannot help 
regretting that any Englishman of Hobart’s pluck and go, 
and of his hatred of tyranny, should have sold his sword to the 
Turks to coerce Crete. As for his anti- Russian performances in 
the Russo-Turkish War, they were all done in open warfare 
against a stronger Power; and though we may be glad that his 
advice to contest the Russian advance by land and sea on the 
first line of defence—the Danube—was not taken, we may yet 
feel a legitimate pride in the prowess of our countryman. His 
trip down the Danube, running the gauntlet of the torpedoes, 
was a splendid instance of the old Drake spirit; while the suc- 
cessful way in which he kept the Russian fleet checkmated, and 
held his own fleet harmless against the Russian torpedoes, shows 
that pluck, and skill, and sailorlike readiness of resource are in- 
dispensable adjuncts to naval commanders even in these days. 
Most of these tales of torpedoes have been told by the writer in 
the magazines. We can only regret that his life was cut short 
while he was still engaged on these memoirs, and that this nine- 
teenth-century Raleigh will give us no moreexamples of audacity 
in action, or liveliness in literature. 





MISS POYNTER’S TALES.* 

NotuinG is more admirable in the famous improvisatrice of 
Arab fable than the courage and foresight which prompted her 
to begin the Thousand and One Nights with one of the dullest 
stories of her vast collection. Her tale was only just barely 
interesting enough to save her neck from the noose. She well 
knew that if she wished it to remain permanently straight upon 
her shoulders, she must be more amusing the next night, and 
must continue to increase the power of her spells until 
the jealous Sultan should have finally succumbed to her 
fascinations of body and mind. Thus did Scheherazade 
secure her empire; but the experiment was a risky one, 
and her example is not to be recommended to authors when 
they publish a miscellaneous collection of short stories. 
If they begin their book with the dullest of the series, they 
will be apt to find the modern public less long-suffering 
than the Sultan of Persia (who was unacquainted with the 
blessings of a circulating library), and if readers go to sleep in 
the middle of the first volume, they seldom have perseverance 
enough to go on with the book when they next wish to be kept 
awake. Of this fault Miss Poynter is guilty. Catherine’s wooing 
is dull, and so improbable as to render the story uninteresting. 
The crime which forms its chief incident is sach an involuntary 
one, that it can scarcely be reckoned as anything more than a 
misfortune, and therefore it does not duly illustrate the text on 
which the sermon is preached,—a text which is the keynote of 
many a domestic tragedy, the history of many a ruined life. 

“Tn thinking over what in common phrase are called the tragedies 
of life—ruined hopes, fallen ambitions, the perfidy of friends or lovers, 
and the like—there can be no tragedy so great, it has sometimes 
seemed to me, as that of some crime committed by a good man who, 


through some unwatched impulse or another, finds himself betrayed 
into a deed at variance with the traditions of his whole life. For if, 





* The Wooing of Cathcrine, and other Tules. By E. Frances Poynter. 2 vols. 
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as we believe, no soul so degraded exists as to be without a germ of 
better things, so there lives no human soul, we may be sare, without 
some hidden possibility for perhaps unthought-of evil. I can, I say, 
conceive of few things more tragic than such evil suddenly springing 
up in a life that has hitherto fulfilled its ambition of kindly deeds and 
honest days, and through one moment’s action, laying waste the 
years that have been and those that are yet to be.” 

“In an Inn Garden” is a very short piece,—a kind of literary 
instantaneous photograph, so real, so vivid, that the scene will 
dwell in the reader’s memory as though he had himself assisted 
at the déjetiner a deux, where the grisette takes silent farewell 
of her nonchalant lover. She loves him, and he is tired of her; 
and she knows it, and will not betray her knowledge of his 
faithlessness. It is the old, old story of Theseus and Ariadne, in 
a low-class Parisian setting. Yet Miss Poynter has contrived to 
give us an interesting and somewhat novel phase of the worn- 
out drama, a curious mixture of the pitiful and the ridiculous 
combining in such a finale to an ordinary love affair of the 
Quartier Latin. The best tale in the series is called “ An Island 
Grave.” It tells of the escape of a Jacobite gentleman after 
Culloden, and purports to have been written by the hero him- 
self. With simple pathos he describes his flight from the lost 
battle, and his arrival, wounded and worn out, at his lonely, 
sea-girt tower. There he dwells for a good while in safe obscurity 
with his young wife and first-born babe, and almost believes 
himself safely forgotten by King George, when his wife meets 
with his deadly enemy in the glen close to their home, and 
within three days he is forced to fly from the redcoats. 
They hide in a secret cave on a neighbouring islet, the wife 
following her husband, and bringing the baby with her. They 
remain several days in the cave, alone and happy, till the child 
sickens, and in the very hour of its death their dreaded enemy 
suddenly appears in their hiding-place. The tale is of the 
simplest, its whole interest centring in the devotion of the two 
hunted creatures to each other, and in the presence of mind and 
affection of the wife and mother, who sees her child sicken and 
die without any power of relieving its sufferings—a sacrifice to 
the safety of its father who, in the supreme moment of its 
death, secures his escape by her ready wit and courage. We 
have seldom read a more moving narrative, or one which appeals 
more forcibly to the noblest instincts of human nature. 

“A Tragic Hero” is amusing, even absurd, and gives us the 
impression of being a true story, as it certainly is not a very 
uncommon one. This cannot be said of the last piece. “The 
Story of a God-daughter” is an extraordinary flight of imagina- 
tion, telling of a luckless passion which turns into a grim fate, 
pursuing the hapless heroine with unceasing and pitiless per- 
sistency. In vain does her sense of duty, of family honour, 
save her once from its fatal attraction; she succumbs to it at 
last, helpless as the moth in the candle. Elisabeth has been 
rescued at the very crisis of her fate, duty has overpowered in- 
clination, and she has turned back iu the act of eloping with 
her lover. A year has passed over her head, and this is the 
scene in which she reappears to the reader :— 

“““My dear,’ I said, ‘you look at this matter wrongly. You were 
in the right to return to your grandmother. Would you indeed have 
cared to go through the world with the possible guilt of her death on 
your conscience ?’—Her face took a hard look. ‘Grandmamma is 
dying,’ she said ; ‘ I have prolonged her life a year; it has not been a 
happy one for her. And if of two crim+s, | had to choose one, I 
chose the greater. Would to God Dino had killed me there; then he 
would perhaps have forgiven me. Would to God I could go to him 
now. But I cannot—I cannot, if he makes no sign, though I would 
go to him on my knees.’—I was about to answer—who shall say 
how? I had given no pledge to Dino Morelli; my goddaughter ought 
to know the truth; and yet I shrank from revealing it. But I was 
about at least to bid her pat him for ever out of her mind, whena 
knock came at the door, anc a hotel servant entered with a card ona 
waiter. The sun had set in these last few minntes; the room within 
was darkening fast; and Elisabeth, mechanic illy advancing to take 
the card, returned to the window to read the name on it by the light 
still lingering outside. It dropped from her fingers to the ground.— 
‘Dino!’ she cried, with a mighty cry.—The servant had retired, and 
in his place a dark form advanced slowly into the shadows of the 
twilight room. The girl rushed forward, and f-li on her knees before 
him in the middle of the floor, with outstretched arms.—‘ Forgive me, 
Dino,’ she cried, ‘and take me. I am yours.’—He drew bick a step. 
—‘I am a priest,’ he said.” 

And then she disappears with the priest. Elisabeth’s grand- 
mother and guardian is excellently sketched ; she is a good type 
of a lady of the better sort of aristocracy,—not wise, but sweet, 
and pure, and gentle, regarding her rank asa “special gift from 
Heaven, to be cherished as such by herself and by all belonging 
to her.” Her pride was that pride of race which could believe 
no evil of her own blood,—an incurable optimism which made 
her disregard all warnings of the dangerous fascination that 
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“was exercised over her grand-daughter by the handsome artist. 
“‘Blisabeth is my grand-daughter; how can you suppose it 
possible that she would !ook at a nameless Italian artist of whom 
she knows nothing? I should be doing, not only Elisabeth, 
but all of us, an injustice by entertaining unworthy suspicions of 
her!” The feeling is very common among those who can boast 
of a long and unstained family record; but pride of race will 
generally prove to be but a bulwark of sand against the flood- 
tide of a great passion,—such as, fortunately for us, troubles 
but a very few of the lives that ebb and flow around us. Alto- 
gether, Miss Poynter’s book is a good collection of tales, and 
‘will find many readers, though it will not add much to her 
literary reputation. 





SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—V.* 
Dr. Porrer, a well-known authority on Holy Land topography, has 
given usin his Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Bethany, a book of con- 
siderable value. The illustrations, nearly a hundred in number, 
without being as highly finished, or presenting as remarkable effects 
as some of the wood-engraving of the day, are appropriate and full 
of interest—show us, in fact, just what we want to see. The 
“ Panorama of Jerusalem,” a view taken from the Mount of Olives, 
though not, of course, claiming any particular artistic merit, gives a 
view of the city which helps one much to realise the scene. The 
figures, again—viz., of the “ Bethlehem Women,” the “Seller of 
Bracelets in the Court of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” and the 
‘¢Fellahah in Holiday Attire’?—are good. Dr. Porter’s accounts of 
the places and persons thas pictured are just what is wanted. He has 
studied the country and its inhabitants thoroughly, and his descrip- 
tions and sketches, while studiously plain and without pretence, are 
really effective. We may mention that of Bethlehem as particularly 
good. 

Miss KE. S. Phelps sounds in her not very happily entitled story, A 
Madonna of the Tubs, a familiar note with all her accustomed power. 
It is a simple tale of a New England fisherman’s home. Henry Salt is 
a plain, brave, hard-working fellow, apt to use his tongue too freely, 
and not wholly free from the foible of sometimes taking too much to 
drink ; Ellen Jane, the fisherman’s wife, who makes a few dollars in 
the summer by washing for the boarders who come to Fairharbor, 
is the ‘“‘ Madonna of the Tubs.” She, too, has a temper, as most good 
women have, it is said, and a tongue, which, happily, some good 
women have not. Henry has to go to the ‘ Banks,’ a dangerous 
voyage in winter, and the two part in anger. Then comes the news 
that he is drowned. The quarrel, the sorrow of widowhood, 
embittered by poverty, the coming home, for, as the reader will 
guess from the frontispiece, Henry Salt does come home,—all this is 
described with tear-compelling pathos by Miss Phelps. Nor must we 
forget to mention how Miss Heler Ritter, of Boston, ‘a Brahman, 
and a beauty, member of Trinity Church and the Brain Club,” finds 
her own happiness in befriending the bereaved family. For she also 
has quarrelled with the man she loves, and is reconciled to him in the 
same hour that brings the fisherman back to his wife. A very 
touching story, this. 





The idea of Mr. Page’s book is so excellent that we do not hesitate 
to give it a high place among the Christmas volumes. The new 
principle followed has been this,—not to arrange the “animal 
anecdotes” under the heading of the various animals, to give, for 
instance, a string of stories, more or less wonderful, about the 
elephant, the dog, the cat, &c.; but to take the qualities or charac- 
teristics, mental or moral, and to give illustrations of the way in 
which they have been exhibited, in well-authenticated instances, in 
animals of all kinds. In this way the whole question of animal 
intelligence gets a great deal of light thrown upon it. When we find, 
for instance, that snails have the feeling of benevolence, the fact is 
far more significant in its way than any number of curious stories 
about such highly developed animals as the dog and the horse. Mr. 
Page has been at a great deal of trouble to collect his stories (many 
come, we are glad to see, from our own columns), and, we strongly 
believe, has not given his trouble in vain. One of the most significant 
features in modern life is the development of the sense of man’s duty 
towards the lower creatures. Books of this kind help it forward in 
a praiseworthy way. 

Some boys, those, for instance, whose favourite amusement is to 
take a watch to pieces, demand something more solid for their literary 
food than “ moving incidents by flood and field.’’ To such may be 
recommended Colonel Thomas Knox’s Life of Robert Fulton, a subject 
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naturally expanded into “ A History of Steam Navigation.” Falton 
was not the inventor of the steamboat; but the claim is set up for 
him that he was the first who made a practical success in this 
direction. One Jonathan Hull, for instance, as far back as 1736 made 
a tow-boat, which is surprisingly like what one sees every day on the 
Thames with a string of barges behind it ; but the invention did not 
come into use. The ‘Clermont,’ which made its first trip in 1807 
between Albany and New York, and made it in thirty hours, was q 
success, and the first of successes without number in all parts of the 
world (we say the “‘first” not without fear, for there never is a claim 
of this kind that is not questioned). One of the curiosities of Colonel 
Knox’s volame is a letter from a venerable inhabitant of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, who was on board the ‘Clermont’ in her first voyage 
with passengers, very nearly eighty years ago. Fulton’s ingenuity 
was not confined to this adaptation of steam-power. He was a man 
of great fertility of thought, who accomplished much in a life impeded 
by ill-health, and prematurely closed before he had completed hig 
fiftieth year. The supplementary history of steam navigation: ig 
excellent. The illustrations, especially those of early attempts and 
models, are full of interest. Altogether, this is a good book of the 
solid kind. 

Miss Giberne—already favourably known to many readers for her 
popularisation of astronomy—has written a charming book, full of 
both fact and fancy, in Father Aldur. It is, so to speak, the story of 
a river, the Aldur, by the side of which certain children live. In one 
way or another, they learn a good deal of his history—“ his,” we say, 
for the river is personified all through—as children that have keen and 
sympathetic minds and observant eyes will personify. They have 
amusements and adventures—sometimes very exciting—connected 
with this new friend that has come into their lives, as they observe him 
closely in all his moods and under the changing aspects of Nature, 
One merit of the book is that it will help to develop the imaginative 
side of science. The mind to which a river presents nothing but a 
great mechanical power on the one hand, or a chemical formula on 
the other, is but poorly equipped. Father Aldur has better things to 
teach, and the text is helped not a little by the excellent illustrations, 


The subject of Miss Swan’s Gates of Eden is one which demands, 
and receives from her hand, a skilful treatment. John Bethune 
rears his motherless boys in accordance with a preconceived plan. 
The elder is to be a minister, the younger is to follow the plough. 
Circumstances seem to favour his scheme; for the future minister 
has, it appears, the advantage in appearance, in manners, and in 
ability. Bat the real truth is different. The depth of character and 
the best mental gifts really belong to the latter. How the young 
man, conscious of his power, yet steadfastly walks along the appointed 
path, till he is free to choose, and how, once free, he enters on his 
own way, and overcomes all its difficulties, is very well told in these 
pages. We have not often seen a better portraiture than is that of 
the two brothers. Miss Swan is too skilful to make the weaker of 
the two a mere foil to the stronger. He, too, with ali his faults, has 
virtues of his own, and the reader is glad to see them reaching their 
true development before the story is finished. The episode of the 
recovery of Willie Lorraine, a repentant prodigal, is full of pathos; as 
is also the love-story of Mary Campbell. The Gates of Eden is a 
worthy successor to the author’s “ Aldersyde.” 


Mr. Henty’s story finds its dénouement in Wolfe’s great exploit, tle 
defeat of Montcalm and the conquest of Canada. This is a narrative 
which will bear retelling, and to which Mr. Henty, whose careful 
study of details is worthy of all praise, does full justice. But the 
greater part of Harry Walsham’s career as a soldier belongs toa 
history less creditable to us, and naturally less familiar. He is 
present ut Braddock’s defeat, and he narrowly escapes the massacre 
at Fort Henry, one of the most discreditable events in Montcalm’s 
history. His adventures are told with much spirit; the escape, 
when the birch canoes have been damaged by an enemy, is especially 
well described. Of course, Harry has a domestic as well as a public 
career. This is of the usual kind that we are accustomed to see in 
tales of this sort. The irascible but good-hearted squire, the villainous 
nephew, the true heiress discovered in a lowly girl, and, of course, in 
due time rewarding the hero’s courage and faithfulness with her 
hand, are familiar characters. The old serjeant with his peep-show 
has, however, a touch of novelty about him. The book, as a whole, 
is not unworthy of Mr. Henty’s reputation. 

Miss Holt has added another to her careful historical studies in her 
new book. In All Time of Our Tribulation is a story of King Edward 
II, or, as she prefers to call it, ‘‘A Story of Piers Gaveston.” It is 
for the King, however, that our sympathies are demanded. His weak- 
ness and folly are fully conceded ; but Miss Holt has been led by her 
study of the personal records of the King and of those about him to 
believe that there was a substratum of real goodness in him. Hor- 
ever this may be, there can be no donbt abont the pains which she 














| has expended on her subject. 


Her pictures of the social life of the 
time, of all its accessories and surroundings, is most careful anil 
elaborate. Work so conscientious demands an ample recognition, 
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thongh we cannot: honestly say that we found the story very in- 
teresting, OF the personages very lifelike. The furniture and the 
draping seemed better than the figures. Is Miss Holt right when she 
implies (as:she seems to do on p. 216) that the Earl of Lancaster was 
actually canonised ? We are under the impression that though the 


request was made, it was entirely neglected by the Pope. 

We cannot congratulate Miss Winchester on having accomplished 
a great success in her latest tale. We would sooner hear of the 
“ sparrows ” living under city eaves, and picking up a precarious 
livelihood in city streets. This is a subject on which she is always 
ab home, and always effective. And it is very noticeable that when 
in Pearl of the Sea she gets to the familiar scenes, she at once resumes 
her old power. The last third of the book is, in our judgment, by 
farthe best. The earlier parts seemed to drag somewhat. Miss 
Winchester, indeed, should put some check on her fluency. This 
tale would, we think, have been distinctly better if it had been 
shorter by a hundred pages. With that deduction, there would still 
have been ample measure for the reader. We feel it to be somewhat 
ungracious thus to complain of a writer who always does her best, 
and whose best is so good. We have here, as in her other books, 
grace and tenderness, combined with honest literary work. But they 
might have been better employed than in a story which, with its 
surprises and coincidences, at once improbable and commonplace, 
fails to rouse any strong interest in the reader. 

It is difficult to classify by merit the almost numberless tales of 
adyenture which appear at this season. Still, we are inclined to give 
a good place to Mr. Murphy’s Search for the Mountain of Gold. The 
author’s name is new to as, and no previous authorship is claimed on 
the title-page. If this is a first effurt, it is a decided success. Its 
opening scene, a station of the “ Pony Expreas Company ”’—for the 
time is before the great Pacific lines were made—attacked by Indians, 
will make a strong impression on the reader, if we may judge from 
the interest which it aroused in a reviewer jaded with the perusal, 
daring the last few weeka, of more books than he can easily count. 
And after this the story never flags in excitement. Jack Wheeler, 
the young hero of the story, develops into first-rate fighter and 
scout with extraordinary rapidity ; but this is unavoidable. There 
must be some “‘foreshortening”’ of this kind, so to speak, if the tale 
isto be brought into reasonable compass. But, nevertheless, we do 
not feel him to be impossible. We cannot say as much for the two 
villains of the book. But then the villain of s story is generally its 
weakest point. As for the “ Mountain of Gold” itself, it is a good 
surprise. Mr. Murphy, who must pardon us if we have not done 
justice to his reputation, ought to do well hereafter. 

Mr. Stewart tells the whole story of the Tale of Troy, not precisely 
ab ovo, but from the wooing of Helen, and carries it down to the 
sack of Troy. Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Ovid, and writers less 
known, as Quintus Smyrnaaus, thus contribute to it. Mr. Stewart 
does his work well. A purist in language might perhaps object to a 
word here and there as not belonging to the time to which the style, 
a8 a whole, seems to belong, but the general effect is satisfactory. 
It scarcely suits the dignity of the narrative to say that Nestor was 
drinking a goblet of Pramnian wine, “ with an onion for a relish.” 
Among the portions which will be new to many readers is the account 
of the funeral games of Achilles, with the contest between Ajax and 
Odysseus for the arms of the dead hero. Here Mr. Stewart has 
availed himself of what is one of the finest pieces of rhetoric in Latin 
poetry, the speeches of the two competitors in the Me'amorphoses, 
Readers of Sophocles will recognise the story of Philoctetes in the 
next chapter, and the second book of the #neid in the last, and will 
acknowledge that Mr. Stewart has made a good use of his materials. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_.———— 
GIFT BOOKS, Erc. 

John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character, from the Collection of 
“Mr. Punch.’ (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—This is a handsome 
quarto, with a portrait of John Leech for frontispiece, and some six 
hundred sketches, more or less, contributed to Punch during the years 
1842-1864. The fertility and ingenuity of the man are happily displayed 
by this collection, and, we may add, his taste. Remembering that it 
was in broad humour that he had his forte, it is noticeable how seldom 
he approached to vulgarity. There will be found a curious com- 
mentary, some day, on the history of the first portion of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, in these pictorial annals of an observer who was as 
shrewd as he was humorous. 

The “St. Paul’s Edition” of The Christian Year, edited by 
“Pilgrim”? (Nisbet), derives its name from the appropriate medita- 
tions which the editor has selected, by permission, from the works of 
Canon Liddon. We need not say that the devotional value of the 
book is thus increased. But The Christian Year has yet to be edited, 
in the true sense of the word. Its history, both from the literary and 





The Closing Scene. By Thomas Buchanan Read. (J. Stark.)— 
This is intended as a companion volume to a similarly illustrated 
edition of “ Gray’s Elegy.” The poem is not unworthy of the honour: 
thus put upon it. Indeed, its merits have been fully recognised by 
competent critics, Mr. Coventry Patmore among them. Here are the 
first stanzas :— 


“ Within his sober realm of leafless trees, 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy sir ; 
Like some tarned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When a!l the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The grey barns, looking from tkeir hazy hills 
O’er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Send down the air a greeting to the mills, 
Or the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed, and a'l sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed further, and the stream sang low, 
As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His wint-r log with many a muffled blow.” 


The. illustrations—nineteeen in number, besides two head-pieces— 
have all the delicacy and effectiveness of the best engraving. 


The Romance of the Three “ R's.” Penned and Pictured by Walter 
Crane. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Many of our readers will probably 
remember Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘Slate and Pencilvania” last year. 
He has now completed his original design, incorporating the old with 
two new parts, and illustrating all with abundance of the humorous 
pictures to which he knows so well how to give harmonious outline 
and colour. On the whole, we prefer the first “ Little Queen Anne. 
and her Majesty’s Letters,” which is peculiarly rich in delicate fancy 
From Equator t» Pole. By Eminent Travellers. (Isbister.)— 
These “ adventures of recent discovery ” are related by persons who 
quite deserve the title of “eminent” travellers. Mr. Joseph Thomson 
puts us down on the shores of Like Tanganyika, and tells us how he 
solved the problem of its outlet, or rather, for he does not claim 
priority of discovery (which really belongs to Mr. Hore, a missionary 
jiji It is pleasant to read the 
high praise which Mr. Thomson bestows on his native porters. Mr. 
W. W. Graham describes the ascent of the Himalayas. His highest 
elevation was the summit of Kabru, no less than 24,000 feet above 
the sea. There are yet greater heights to conquer; so the 
mountaineering Alexanders need not begin to weep. It is interesting 
to observe that Mr. Graham thinks that the rarefaction of the air 
need present no obstacle to the victory over even the greatest 
heights. Finally, Captain Markham describes his experiences in the 
Arctic Expedition of the ‘ Alert’ and the ‘ Discovery,’ especially the 
sledge journey, which reached as far as 83° 20’ 26", or 399} miles 
from the North Pole. 

Daughters of Italy. By Caroline Gearey. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 
—Four lives cf famous Italian women are given in this volume, the 
four being Olympia Morata, Anne of Este, Marie Thérése of Savoy 
(better known as the Princesse de Lamballe), and Julietta, 
Marchioness of Barolo, a philanthropist who may be called the 
Elizabeth Fry of Italy. These two friends of the poor and unhappy 
were, indeed, friends, corresponding regularly, though they never met. 
Julietta died at Turin in 1864, being then nearly eighty years old. 
Seldom has a life been more nobly spent ; and it is sympathetically 
recorded here, partly from the memoirs of one whom the Marchioness 
befriended in his last years, Silvio Pellico. 

Children’s Stories of American Progress. By Henrietta Christian 
Wright. (Bickers and Son.)—This book, intended, in the first 
instance, for young people on the other side of the Atlantic, may be 
received with a welcome on this. Here, of course, we do not always 
find ourselves in sympathy with the author. Sober history, for 
instance, tells us that the relations of the United States to the 
Barbary pirates were not quite so creditable as Miss Wright fancies; 
some of us, again, believe that their conduct in 1812 to this country 
was ungenerous. But it is well for our young people to see the other 
side. As to the greater part of the subjects treated, there need be na 
difference of opinion. 

The Romance of Inventions. By James Barnley. (Cassell and Co.) 
—-This is a capital gift book for a lad with a mechanical turn ; indeed; 
for any lad with brains in his head and the sense to honour those who 
inventas vitam excoluere per artes. A wonderful company they are 
of whose strivings, failures, successes, and sometimes but not always 
great rewards, Mr. Burnley has to tell. Here are the inventors of the 
old world, from Tubal Cain down to Archimedes, the alchemists, half- 
philosophers, half-charlatans, and others almost without number 
The steam-engine, the stocking-loom, the telegraph, have all their 
heroes and their romances: In short, Mr. Burnley here has am 
almost inexhaustible subject,—a subject; too, which for literary pur- 
poses has the inestimable advantage of ‘being best told by personal 
narrative. The lives of inventors are the “romance of inventions,’ 
and a writer’s difficulty lies chiefly in selection from a mass of 
materials. 

Bartholomew Legate: the Last Smithfield Martyr. By Florence 
Gregg. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Though the subject of this 


volume may scarcely seem appropriate for the season for whieh it 





from the theological point of view, would make an interesting subject. 


seems to be intended, the book- will be found worth readings 
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Bartholomew Legate suffered in 1611 for what may be called Uni- 
tarian opinions. It is well for young people to know that all religious 
intolerance has not been on one side. 

The Ivory King. By Charles Frederick Holder. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This “ popular history of the elephant and its allies” is 
well done. It gives the natural history of the animal, as well as that 
of its predecessors the mastodon and the mammoth, tells many 
curious anecdotes of its intelligence, and describes the methods by 
which the wild animal is captured and tamed. There is a history of 
the use of the elephant, in ancient and modern times, as a combatant 
and as a performer in the amphitheatre. Here, however, some very 
curious details supplied by the elder Pliny might advantageously have 
been given. ‘ Jumbo,” of course, is not omitted in a book of this 
kind. His life, the deplorable bereavement which England suffered 
when he was sold to Barnum (Mr. Holder hails from New York), 
his lamentable end, and the permanence which has been given by the 
art of the stuffer to his remains, are duly described. 


Hall Court. By the Hon. Fenella Armytage. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
a simple, well-written tale of a “ noble life,’ marred by sickness and 
brought to what we call a premature end, but complete in the work 
it leaves behind it, and its influence on the lives of others. Besides 
the story of Gerald and his sister, there is also that of a humbler 
pair, Roy and his sister Alice. They are interwoven with skill, and 
the effect is satisfactory. 

Up the Nile. By H. Major. (Isbister.)—This is a book written 
on the Jines of “The Stay-at-Home Traveller,” if we remember the 
name aright. An imaginary party travel up the Nile as far as 
Khartoum, and, of course, not being hindered by any difficulties of 
time and space, see all that was to be seen. The last chapter, ex- 
tending their voyage to Khartoum, might have been retrenched. It 
is very brief, and wholly inadequate to the subject. 


Under the Water. By Maurice Noel. (J. H. Arrowsmith, Bristol.) 
—The idea of this “story for children’ is evidently suggested by 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Water Babies.”” Constance and Randolph, in trying to 
catch some fish with their hands, go very near to being drowned. 
Happily, they are pulled out in time bya miller’s man. But the time 
of their immersion has been as full of experiences as was that of the 
Eastern King when he dipped his head at the dervish’s bidding into 
the bowl of water. All sorts of water creatures talk to them and 
tell them stories, the “‘ passionate larva,” for instance, and the “ sor- 
rowful loach.” There is some pretty, fanciful writing ; the pictures, 
too, are decidedly good, while the get-up of the volume is pleasing 
and graceful. 


Masaniello. By F. Bayford Harrison. (Gritlith, Farran, and Co.) 
—tThe “‘ nine days’ wonder” of the Neapolitan fisherman’s rise to 
power is told with much spirit by Mr. Bayford Harrison. He follows 
with sufficient fidelity the accepted history of this singular episode, 
though he fills in the outline with some well-conceived details. Of 
Masaniello himself, he gives a credible picture. For the frenzy with 
which he was unquestionably afflicted during the last days of his 
power, he accounts by the suppesition of poison taken in a glass of 
water. 

Untrue to his Trust. By Harry Johnson. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Mr. Johnson has taken as his subject the years that 
followed the Restoration, and taken much trouble in drawing a picture 
of English society at that time. Among other things, he introduces 
the Great Plague of London, and the Battle of Southwold Bay. His 
villain, ‘Master Fanshawe,” is drawn, as villains commonly are, 
without any light and shade; but tke story, as a whole, is not 
ansuccessful. 

Red Rooney. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)—Mr. Ballantyne’s 
versatile activity takes him, on this occasion, to Arctic latitudes. His 
hero is introduced to us as a solitary wanderer just about to perish of 
cold and hunger, when he is happily espied and helped by Okiok, the 
Esquimaux. So we get a description of life among these Northern 
wanderers, a description which we must own ourselves unable to 
criticise as regards its truthfulness. We may say, however, that the 
story moves briskly on, and that the love-story—for Love is lord under 
the Pole, as well as in court and camp—has, after the necessary 
difficulties are overcome, its proper termination. 

Jonas Haggerley. By J. Jackson Wray. (J. F. Shaw.)—Mr. Wray’s 
story does not commend itself for moderation of style or probability 
of incident. Jonas is as thorough a villain as ever was drawn. 
Scarcely a gleam of light is allowed to relieve the shadows of his 
character. But Jonas is quite natural compared to the hermit, “ Old 
Ephraim.” How any one not a lunatic could have masqueraded in 
such a fashion it is impossible to conceive. Still, if a reader will take 
the probabilities for granted, he will find Jonas Haggerley an enter- 
taining story. Virtue is made to go through some very hard places, 
but is handsomely rewarded at last. Meanwhile, there is plenty of 
incident and adventure, and the moral of the whole is excellent, 

Blind Olive. By Sarra C. J. Ingham. (Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday School Union.) —We are glad to observe that this pretty and 


a rrr 
pathetic little story, the writer’s first attempt, has reached a second 
edition. 

Miss Vanbrugh: a Stage Story. By Mary C. Rowsell, (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol.)—Miss Rowsell has a good story to tell, but 
has a somewhat cumbrous way of telling it. If the reader will 
excuse a confusion of style which not unfrequently compels one to 
read a sentence over again, he will be pleased with Miss Vanburgh, 

The Driver’s Box, and other Stories, (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.) —This is a collection of stories, beginning with the legend of St. 
Christopher told in verse. The merit of these stories, numbering 
twelve in all, varies much. In “Rock Cottage,” for instance, there 
is something almost absurd in the plot. Surely a man of sense could 
never have been bullied into marrying as was Lionel Sherborne, 
Others are sufficiently well conceived. The tone and purpose arg 
always excellent. 

Lufness, By Ethel. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) —This contains sceneg 
in the history of a family which the author has already introduced 
to her readers in a little story entitled, “The Wreck.” They are 
drawn with a certain simplicity and pathos which do not fail of being 
effective. 

Our Aubrey. By E.C. Phillips. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Thisig 
another family chronicle. Aubrey, a little fellow of six, is the 
principal character, and very prettily described ; but other children 
play their parts, and the supposed historian, an elder sister, writes in 
a simple and natural style. 

The Old Manuscript. By Blanche Moggridge. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —The familiar device of an old manuscript read by an old 
lady to her grand-daughters is employed to introduce a story of the 
troubles of the Huguenots in La Vendée during the period which pre- 
ceded the accession of Henry [V. The principal character is a curé, 
who holds the Reformed doctrines, and finally declares himself to be 
a Protestant. There are various other interests, religious and secular, 
among which love, of course, is not forgotten, in the story, and the 
result is pleasing. 

Ida Nicolarit. By Eglanton Thorne. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is a story of unbelief—caused in great measure by inconsistent 
conduct in one who made great profession of religion—convinced of 
its error. With this are combined two love-stories, that of Ida her- 
self, who gives up her lover because he is unfaithful to Art and takes 
instead to the lower occupation of law; and of her friend, Wilfrid 
Tregoning, who is jilted by a Ritualist young lady. We must own 
that there is something in this part of the story which jarred on our 
taste. 

The Clevelands of Oaklands, by Mrs. Lucas Shadwell (same Pab- 
lishers), is a fairly well-written chronicle of family life, interspersed 
with some stirring incidents of military service, and dominated 
throughout by a strong religious feeling. 

Three Nights. By Cecil Marryat Norris. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.) —This is an exciting story of a lad who is carried off by burglars, 
and spends “three nights’? under circumstances cariously different 
from the studiously guarded comfort and safety in which he ha 
before lived. 

Sunshine and Stream. Written and Illustrated by N. C. Bishop- 
Culpepper. (Dean and Son.)—Here we have the adventures and 
experieuces of four London cuildren, who go to visit their uncle John, 
a retired Captain in the Navy, who has a house on the banks of the 
Thames. The letterpress is good enough; the drawings are inferior, 
some of the figures especially being stiff and ungraceful, 

Gladys Ramsay, a Soldier’s Daughter. By Mrs. M. Douglas, 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This ‘‘ story for girls” may be described 


as a love-story of the didactic kind. There are two young ladies 
concerned in it besides the heroine, and they are all married before 
the end arrives. One is of the sly kind, not often found, we trust, in real 


life. She hides objectionable books in a companion’s chest of drawers, 
and carries on flirtations with drawing and music. masters; another is 
of the reformable kind who has to be rescued from bad influences; 
as for the heroine, she is perfection, as good as she is pretty. Apart 
from the objection that there is too much of the love element in the 
story—as it is the staple of novels, it should be very sparingly used 
in these tales—the book is worthy of praise, as being well written 
and well illustrated. 

The King’s Command. By Maggie Dymington. (Cassell and Co.) 
—This also is “a story for girls,” but of a more distinctly religious 
type. Dorothy Curzon, a soldier’s daughter, is early left an orphan 
by her father’s death, and takes up her abode with uncongenial 
relatives. The motive of the story is the duty of taking and keeping 
the place which God gives us, in spite of difficulties and adverse cir- 
cumstances. This lesson is well enforced. A pleasant change in the 
story transfers the scene to Ireland when it is little more than half- 
told. Altogether, the book will be found entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

Through Unknown Ways. By L. E. Guernsey. (J. F. SLaw.)— 





This purports to be the transcript of a diary kept by one Dorothea 
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Trunde], waiting-gentlewoman to a certain very Puritanic Lady 
Corbet. It begins*with entries made about the close of 1684, and is 
carried on up to the flight of James II. It is well done; the style is 
carefully and coneistently suited to the time; the writer seems to live 
in what she writes, and makes those she writes about live also. This 
jga difficult task when the reader is carried back so far; and Miss 
Guernsey deserves the more credit for the decided success which she 
has attained. 

The Head of the House. By Evelyn Everett Green. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—An eldest son, who has been long stranger to the 
family, comes back to take possession of the inheritance which has 
peen left vacant by the father’s sudden death. The story tells how 
he overcomes, by firmness and kindness happily combined, the cold- 
ness and hostility with which his half-brothers and sisters—-for that 
is the relationship between him and the other members of the family 
—receive him. This is done with some power, and the other 
characters of the story are discriminated with no little skill. 

To-Morrow. By Mra. Stanley Leathes. (J. F. Shaw.)—This is a 
story of a father and a daughter who do not understand each other. 
After sundry misapprehensions and mistakes, the daughter makes a 
runaway match, and the father marries again. It is a somewhat 
gloomy narrative ; but it is written with some taste and skill. 


Golden Links in a Life Chain. By Eva Travers Evered Poole. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—A little love-making of the most decorous kind, a 
little “ blue-ribbon” advocacy, and various pictures, sufficiently well 
drawn, of domestic life, make up this volume. But if the pen has 
done its work fairly well, we cannot say as n:uch for the pencil. The 
frontispiece, “ Cicely,” certainly does not carry out the description 
of that young lady with which the volume opens. 

Georgie Merton; or, Only a Girl. (Nelson and Sons.)—If a girl 
will go through the adventures which “ Georgie” dares, it cannot be 
wondered at that we reach the melancholy termination that “ for the 
rest of her life she would be acripple.” There are some prettily drawn 
and pathetic pictures of child-life in this story. 

Mischievous Jack and his Friend. By “C. E. L.’ (Griffith, 
Farran.)—‘‘ Mischievous Jack” is a jackdaw, given as a present by 
a lad who enlists to the girl who tells the story. Jackdaws, it is 
known, have a considerable talent for making adventures; and this 
particular bird is a talented specimen of his kind. He makes a 
number of practical jokes on various creatures, human and other, 
with which he comes into contact. These “C. E. L.” describes with 
some humour, while M. Ernest Griset gives the efficient aid of his 
pencil, a pencil well known for its skill in depicting the comic side 
of animal life. 

Prince Peerless. By the Hon. Margaret Collier. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Fairy-stories, as we have had occasion to remark more 
than once, are not easy to write, are, indeed, as hard in their way as 
epics in non-heroic times. The simplicity of the genuine folk-tale is 
absent, and the writer cannot help showing the consciousness of effort. 
These have some fancy and a touch of humour; but we must own 
ourselves to be out of sympathy with this kind of literature, unless 
we can get a Titania and a Bottom. 

AChild’s Pilgrimage. By Frances Clay. (Skeffington.)—This is 
the title given to “‘a series of allegorical and other tales” for children. 

The King and Queen, by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (Rivingtons), is “a 
story of the dawn of religion in Britain,” in which the accessories of 
scenery, of the elements of Roman life in Britain, of Druid customs, 
&c., are carefully studied and skilfully introduced. 

The House of the Little Wizard. By Joyce Darrell. (Hatchards.) 
—This is a well-told story of German life, the principal character 
being one Nesti, a little peasant maiden, who is chosen to be the 
companion of an invalid boy, and who, after going through great 
tribulation from false accusation, comes out triumphant at the last. 
A touching little love-story is entwined with the tale of Nesti’s for- 
tunes. The illustrations are from the pencil of Miss E. M. §8. 
Scannell, whose skill we have already had occasion to praise. 


The Linen-Room Window. By Caroline Birley. (Wells Gardner 
and Co.)—This tale is founded on the curious incident of a fire being 
caused in a linen-room by the heat of the sun concentrated in the 
“bull’s-eye,” as it is called, of a coarse pane of glass, the said pane 
having been surreptitiously put in by a lad who is afraid to acknow- 
ledge the damage done. The incident is, we are told, a fact, and it 
has been ingeniously utilised. 

Little T.’s ’Tories for Other Little Ones. By J. Fayle. (Dean and 
Son.)—Many children have a great passion for rhyme, and “ Little 
T.,” the young person for whom these rhymes were written, is one of 
them. It must not be supposed that anything will satisfy them. 
The children demand with a rigour which their elders sometimes lack 
that the verses should rhyme, and, with a certain license allowed, 
also scan, These verses are decidedly good of their kind, simple and 
correct, and always enforcing a good moral.——F rom the same pub- 
lishers we also receive Memoirs of a Cat, by Lady Herbert, other 
similar stories being included in the same volume, 





The Moon Maiden, and other Stories. By Jessie E. Greenwood. 
(Macmillan.)—These stories are ingenious exercises of fancy. From 
the first we should be inclined to banish one or two disagreeable 
things ; but, as a whole, they will be found pleasant reading. 

The Fakenham Ghost. By Robert Bloomfield. Illustrated by I. J. 
Wimbush. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—There is plenty of 
power in the illustrations, which are good examples both of drawing 
and engraving. 

Peter Parley’s Annual. (Ben. George.)—The Annual claims an 
antiquity that is quite venerable, having now reached its forty-sixth 
year. Its ten stories are of the usual kind, and will doubtless 
interest the “ boys and girls” for whom the volume is intended ; but 
we cannot honestly say much for the illustrations. 

Our Pets and Companions. By Mary Kemble Martin. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Interesting anecdotes, illustrated by spirited pic- 
tures (the frontispiece, with its variety of dogs, is noticeably good— 
the Newfoundland possibly excepted), make up a pleasant book. And 
the object of the writer would go far to excuse defects, if excuse 
were needed. ‘Kindness to animals” is the lesson that she would 
inculcate. And one effective way of doing this is to interest the 
young in the very large subject of the ‘“ intelligence and morality ” 
of the lower orders. ‘The more I see of men, the more I love dogs,” 
said a somewhat gloomy sage. But we may love animals without 
being cynical. 

The Little One’s Own Album. Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Day. 
(Dean and Son), contains a great variety of simple stories, verses, 
&c., and gaily coloured pictures. It contains the collected issue of 
the Little One’s Own Coloured Picture Paper. Other similar 
volumes are The Animal World (Partridge and Co.), a publication 
which we heartily welcome as the organ of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and fulfilling its function of 
an “ Advocate of Humanity ;’ and The Band of Mercy comes 
from the same source, and has the same object and claim to respect. 

Pictures of other Folks at Home; or, a Trip through Asia and Africa, 
(Dean and Son), is a series of pictures, with appropriate letterpress, 
of various scenes, such as Algiers, Calcutta, &c. 





Historical and Political Handbook. By George Fisher Russell 
Barker and Milverton Godfrey Dauglish, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristers. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a very valuable book of reference, 
though as regards the elections to the House of Commons, it goes 
back only to the first election under the last Household Suffrage Bil}, 
—i.e., to the election of December, 1885. It gives, however, various 
most useful information as to the history of the House of Lords and 
Commons, with appendices of great value; for example, a list of all the 
Parliaments between 1688 and 1885 and their duration, a table 
showing the growth of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons, a short table showing the general party results of all the 
elections since the great Reform Act, a list of disfranchised boroughs, 
a list of Lord-Lieutenants and Irish Secretaries since the Union, 
with the various Acts passed to restore order in Ireland, and a 
list of the Cabinets from 1830 to 1886. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us a box of their Christmas 
and New Year’s Cards for 1886-87, dainty little books of landscape, 
dainty little books of figures, and elaborate cards showing the antique 
costumes as well as the modern. All are beautifully got-up. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send us an aasortment of pretty 
Christmas Cards,—figures, landscapes, calendars, &c., in all kinds of 
shapes. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. (Limited) send us copies of Letts’s various 
useful Diaries, of all sizes, from folio to octavo, containing, as well as 
blank pages for engagements, diaries, &c.,a great mass of useful 
information, and a complete almanack. 

The Post Office London Directory for 1887. (Kelly and Co.)—The 
eighty-eighth annual issue of this useful and carefully compiled 
directory. It now deals with an area extending from the western 
boundaries of Kensington and Chelsea in the West, to Bow, Black- 
wall, and Cubitt Town in the East (a distance of about nine and a 
half miles), and from Highbury and Holloway in the Nortb, to Ken- 
nington, Walworth, and Deptford in the South (a distance of about 
six miles). Improvements in classification greatly facilitate search 
and reference; and as an instance of the care bestowed on the com- 
pilation of the contents may be mentioned the fact that in the list of 
“ New Trades and Professions”? which alterations in the law, science, 
fashion, or necessity call into existence (last year there were 171), 
“ bailiff under the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act,” “ crocido- 
lite merchants,” “diamond and ruby miners and importers,’ and 
“dog-muzzle makers’? are enumerated. In the new map, the 
boundaries of counties, county-court districts, and postal districts are 
shown. 

MaGazINes AND SERIAL Pustications.—We have received the 
following for December :—The English Illustrated Magazine, being the 
Christmas number.—Part 2 of the History of Lancaster.—Part 7 of 
Leech’s Pictures from Punch, completing the first volume of th 
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series.—No 1 of an illustrated serial edition of British Dogs, by H. 
Dalziel (L. Upcott Gill).—No 2 of the Biblical Illustrator.—The 
Expositor.—The Month.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Contempo- 
rary Pulpit.—Science Gossip.—Temple Bar.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine.—Belgravia.—Time.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The 
Forum.—The Dublin University Magazine.—The Quarterly Musical 
Review.—The Lady's World.—Decoration.—The Hospital.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The Century Magazine.—The Indian Magazine. 
—The Argosy.—Chambers’s Journal, in which a series of papers on 
“Popular Legal Fallacies’? is commenced.—Good Words.—Cassell’s 
Magazine, commencing a new volume.—The Quiver.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—All the Year Round.—The Sunday 
BMagazine.x—The Girls’ Own Paper.—The Boys’ Own Paper.—St. 
Nicholas — Wide Awake. 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 

upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpITor, but 

to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. CuPPLEs, 

Ursam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, A,, 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SILKS for DINNER 
| and EVENING TOILETTES. 
NE PaTtTeERNS Post-Freg, 
we LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
| FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, and 

CURTAINS, in NEW DESIGNS and 

CHOICE COLOURIN 
NEW Parterns Sy, ol 


| East India House 
' & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, wW, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


“ LIBERTY ” 


“LIBERTY”, 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Patterns Post-FReEeE. 








° HYDROPATHY, 
Alderson (F. H.), Wants of the General Practitioner, 8vo ..... seeeee(Baillidre) 2/0 
Bedford (R.), Poor Laurette, or BVO ..........ceeeeee ecpiabinelnseasah "-( Remington) 10/6 3 
Bjorling (P. K.), Pump Construction, Cr 8v0 .........scecesseseeeseeseeeseeenees (Spon) 5/0 S M E D LEY S. 


Books for a Reference Library, 1st Series, 8vo..... 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Ball-Suppers, cr 8vo .... 
Browning (E. B.), Sonnets from the Portuguese, folio. 










..(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
..(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 


viele ...(Tritbner) 63/0 MATLOCK. 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and q, 
TENNANT, M.B. 

Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 

Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 

Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &o, 





Capel (R.), Tips in Algebra, cr 8vo... 
Children’s Mirror, 12mo ............... 
Colbert (S.), Unlucky Number, er 8 
Daudet (A.), Tartarin on the Alps, cr 8 
Daunt (A.), Our Sea-Coast Heroes, cr Byo... 
Dresser (C.), Modern Ornament, 4to 
Edwards (J.). Differential Calculns, er 8vo .. 
Feilden (KE. W.), My African Home, cr 8vo .. 
Gerard (W.), Byron Restudied, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 5/0 
Goethe’s Faust, Part I., by J. Anster, Irving Edition, roy 8vo ...(Routledge) 15/0 
sas (C. A. ‘f New Theory and Old Practice in Relation to Medicine, 

sec ntinke ippeahebieiniadenthnimsbuntennabeiasssiaibinenstbauanatiopeedial sinneleanie & Norgate) 2/6 












(Batsford) 36/0 
saaee Macmillan) 10/6 
.(8. Low & Co.) 7/6 






guns (Mrs.), Phantom Piotares, OF B70 10.2.2 .0000c.ccsscvessceccerscsesese. oe Nelson) 2/0 
Grierson (J.), Railway Rates, 8V0..............s000008+ ..(Stanford) 5/0 
Hallett (C. M.), Through the Darkness, cr 8vo . Smith) 2/6 
Hammond (E. P.), Roger’s Travels, cr 8V0_ .......ssssesscerserssseessseseeens 8.8.U.) 2/0 
Handbook of Coloured Ornament in the Historic Styles, 4to......... (Batsford) 10/6 
Hardaway (B. H.), Tables and Formule for Railway Engineers, cr 8vo (Spon) 7/6 


Hayward (A.), Selection of Correspondence, 2 vols, 8vo........ anevese ( 
Inglis (J.}, In the New Hebrides, cr 8vo 
Jubilee Birthday-Book, 32mM0  ............ce0eeeeeeeeeeees 
Keily (J.), Expansion of Structures by Heat, cr 8vo... 
Kennedy (A. B. W.), Mechanics of Machinery, cr 8vo... 
London Univ. Exams., Intermediate Mathematics, 12mo... 


J. Murray) 24/0 
weeee(Nelson) 5/0 
ipsbooe (Mead) 2/6 
.(Lockwood) 3/6 
.(Maecmillan) 12/6 
. (Bailliére) 2/0 

















Macdonald (J. H. A.), Common-Sense on Parade, 8vo ... (WwW. ‘Blackw ood) 2/0 
Marx (K.), Capital, 2 vols. 870 .........ccsccssccssscseseeeeeeees ..(Sonnenschein) 30/0 
New Gratt in a Family Tree, oF Bv0........00c0c0r0qsesscesceoceseeson ppapuseasieel (Nelson) 2/0 
Nipher (F. E.), Theory of ar Measurements, cr 8vo .........(Whitaker) 5/0 
Dewees CW. TE. ), Tete TEAM, OF BvD xceiccsecncccccse ss nesccsceserssenencasiessne (Bentley) 6/0 


Our Own Pompeii, a Romance of Tedieweet 
Oxford House Papers, 12mo mS 
Pease (A. E.), Cleveland Hounds as a Tren ier- LF d 
Pictures of St. Peter in au English Home, cr 8vo .. 
Queen’s Jubilee Atlas of the British Empire, 4to ..(Philip & Sons) 2 
Rabagliati (A.), Classification and Nomenclature of Diseases ..... (Bailligre) 2/6 
PERROTT. 2.) CORTES 0, OP BNO aon sscenasisescsssnecoscccvocasnsasnsasoncs (Remington) 
Roget (F. F.), Introduction to Old French, cr 8vo ...... (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Rossetti (D. G.), Co'lected Works of, 2 vols. cr Svo .... (Ellis) = 
Salisbury (J. H ), Treatment of Alimentation, 8vo (Bailliére) 
Smeaton (D. M.), Loyal Karens of Burma, er 8vo ..(C. K, Paul & Co.) 7} 4 
Smith (H. A.), One Hundred Famous Americans, 4to ............... (Routledge) 6/0 





’. Blackwood) 17/0 
.(Rivingtons) 2 

(Longmans) 18/0 
(Nelson) 






























Song of the Three Children, illustrated by MacWhirter, &c....(S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Bepemes CH, FD, De Oe WR OE DOO ncn csnnnccncnsecesscvecnssensrcessnesernsane (White) 6/0 
Strasburgen (E.), Handbook of Practical Botany, 8vo. .(Sonnenschein) 9/0 
Stretton (C. E.), Safe Railway Working, cr 8V0 .........sseseeceseeeee (Lockwood) 4/6 
Tiddeman (L. E.), In the Leafy Month of Jun», cr 8yo . ..(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Wansborough (W.'D.), Portable Engines, cr 8vo......... ....(Lockwood) 3/6 
Whittield (F.), Blessing of the Tribes, cr 8v0 .........c0..-ceseeseeceaseeeeeeee (Nisbet) 3/6 
Witherby (H. F.), Book of Joshua, cr 8vo ... «. (Nisbet) 2/6 
Wood (C. W.), Under Northern Skies, 8v0 .......ccccorsssorccossecceseeceeces (Bentley) 14/0 
MOIR (EC; ), A TpOPD MOPINOUG, GF BVO. sins. recncsscscvescnsassesvcoveoasecosvsnpstess (Vizetelly) 6/0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. a Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. BR sesese 9 14 3.....0 7 2 


Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ..,. 


wae Bocce % 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c..., oe 


112 6......016 8....0 8 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OuTsipe Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
0; Narrow Column...........cseecse0e 





Quarter-Page Quarter-Column 0 
Six lines and under, 5s; and ‘ga per line for every additional line (containing on 








Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARRINGTON AND CO, 
JEWELLERS and SILVERSMITHS 


(By special Warrant to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales), 
Beg to announce that the enlargement of their premises being completed, they 
are now able to show an increased and more varied stock with greater convenience 
to their customers. Jewels, Jewellery, and Plate of all kinds bought for Cash, 
or taken in exchange. Duplicate wedding presents exchanged. 


130 REGENT STREET, W. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 








Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Usual seizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 Gd, and 21s. 


Ask any where for Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW ae PRESERVE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD GE, 

With Special Information about Spectacles, Fo ourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R. A. 8., F.R.MS., &e. 
With 55 Illns trations, price is, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“© How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.AS., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘* Gives many 
a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles. Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 638 
Strand, London, W.c 
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CIVIL SERVICE MUTUAL FURNISHING 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867. Established 1877, 
15 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
Cnuarrman—A. SOUTHGATE, Esq., Inland Revenue. 
This Association is a bond-fide Civil Service Society, most of the Shareholders, 
as well as most of the Purchasers of Furniture, being Civil Servants, 


The Association offers facilities for the Purchase of 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, PIANOS, 
Also Scientific Apparatus, Implements for Gardening, Agriculture, Riding, 
Shooting, Sporting, &c.,—in fact, nearly every article of Domestic and 
General Utility ; Washing, Sewing Machines, &c., 
ON THE HIRE SYSTEM, 


In much the same manner as Building Societies offer facilities for the 


an average eight wor 


Displayed Advertisements aneetiog to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND 


purchase of houses. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday 
Nrusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


A ing REV. J. T. 


mornings at Mr. K. 





POLLOCK, M.A. (Cantab.), BRIGHAM 


VICARAGE, CUMBERLAND, PREPARES SIX BOYS, between 9 and 14, 
for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public &chools. 
guineas,—Particulars on application. Good references given and required. 


Terms, 100 








ia SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools, Special facilities for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for ag —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A 


EA-SSIDE EDUCATION.— 
WESTON-SU PER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs, 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 





Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “ Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare, 





TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The SECOND ORDINARY MEETING of the 
present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 2lst 
inst., at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn 
Street, London, 8.W., when a Paper will be read on 
*e Sliding-Scales and other Methods of Wage-Arrange- 
ments in the North of England,” by L. L. F, R. 
Price, Esq., B.A 

The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 











ISTORY of PRIVATE LEGISLA- 
TION. Vol. II. just published, demy 8vo, 
35s. By Freprerick Cuirrorp, Barrister-at-Law. 
Dedicated by permission to the Queen. Among other 
subjects are:—History of London Water Supply 
(pp. 163)—Local Authorities (pp. 362)—Metropolitan 
Board—Corporation—Coal and Wine Duties—Local 
Government in London—Maunicipal Improvements at 
Glasgow, Liverpoo!, Manche-ter, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Bradford, &¢c.—Marine Fire and Life Insurance— 
Docks in the Thames—Committee:—Procedure— 
Suggested Changes in Private Legislation, &c. 


Burrerwortss, 7 Fleet Street, her Majesty’s 
Law Publishers. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER -COLOURS. —The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

Now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

‘Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
BR.W.S., Secretary. 


OME for LADY STUDENTS and 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 186 EUSTON 

ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee of Wesleyan 

Ladies, but Unsectarian. Terms moderate.—Apply 
to the Lady Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


as ial 
HE COUNCIL of the STOCKTON 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS will shortly 
appoint a HEAD MISTRESS, in place of Miss 
ghomae, elected to the Sydenham High School. 
Duties to commence next term. 

Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. FRANK BROWN, Stockton-on-Tees, to whom 
applications and testimonials are requested to be sent 
not later than Friday, December 17th, 1886. The 
Council have extended the date to Wednesday, the 
2nd inst. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A.—A High-class Public 
Bchool on moderate terms, Latest successes are three 
open Scholarships and one open Exhibition at Oxford 
and Cambridge in Classics and Mathematics in 1886, 
All (4) candidates passed into Sandhurst in 1885. En- 
trances to Indian Civil Service and Woolwich. Junior 
school. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, 
workshop, gymnasium, fives-courts, sea- bathing. 
Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by FE. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 
—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


- ; tall iei of DURHAM. 











EPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
The DEGREES of B.A. can be OBTAINED in TWO 
YEARS. Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annual 
Value of about £2,000, 

For particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
Castle, Durham. 





ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support. 
Contributions urgently required, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
MOSSE MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy subur> of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to board 
andeducate. The arrangements are those ofa refined 
home, Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees, Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils.—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


ISS S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON will REOPEN tueir SCHOOL 
on JANUARY 19th, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hamp.- 
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(Ave NDISH CGOLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 por annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


QurToN VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 
RUCE CASTLE, near 
TOTTENHAM. 
(Founded 1827.) 

The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &c., of a first-class School. 

Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


RAzzezsz COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 
of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT, 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 























ROYAL 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
= Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 

Cc. 

PrRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Ao 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Colonel T. W. Chester Master. ' 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. Ist, 1887. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arr:nged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFT 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 





ENGINEERING, 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
The COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 
8.W., 


are Open to Persons Desirous of Studying 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, or 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


The COURSES comprise LECTURES and 
LABORATORY PRACTICE, INSTRUCTION in the 
DRAWING OFFICE and in the WORKSHOPS. 
The Institution is furnished with special LABORA- 
TORIES for EXPERIMENTS in the EFFICIENCY 
of the STBAM-ENGINE, in the TESTING the 
STRENGTA of MATERIALS and the POWER and 
EFFICIENCY of DYNAMOS, and also for EXPERI- 
MENTAL WORK connected with different branches 
of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, 


YNAMO ELECTRIC 
MAOHINERY. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in the 
TESTING of the POWER and EFFICIENCY of 
DYNAMOS and MOTORS 
will be given by Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, COMMENCING on 
FRIDAY, February 4th, 1887, at5p.m. Fee for the 
Course, £1 1ls 6d. 


HEMISTRY of the ALKALOIDS, 
&e. 
Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., will COMMENCE 
a OOURSE of about TWENTY LECTURES on 
JANUARY 27th, 1887, at the CENTRAL INSTITU- 
TION, Exhibition Road, 8.W., on the 











IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
HELD in LONDON, beginning MARCH 2lst. A 
Scholarship, given by the Skinners’ Company, of the 
annual value of £50, and a Scholarship of the annual 
value of £30, both tenable for three years, will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination. 

Forms of entry and further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 
22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
forms must be returned, filled up, by January 31st. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
] GIRLS, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. Head 
Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The SCHOOL 
COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science, with practical Laboratory work; Drawing ; 
Class Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and 
Physical Exercises. The NEW BUILDINGS are 
capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School 
Hours, 9.15 a.m. to 1 p.m.; optional and extra 
Subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES—Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. Special 
arrangements for Boarders can be made. Pro- 
spectuses and other information can be obtained from 
the SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES. 
JANUARY 19th, 1887, 
T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on JANUARY 11th, 12th, and 

13th, an EXAMINATION to fill up TWO or MORE 

VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Further informa. 

tion may be obtained by applying to the HEAD 

MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 

‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 

4 On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 

Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 

winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

a 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 

ree, 














RY’S 
URE 
Ceraneaene 
OCOA. 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 


CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P §8’°S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878. 





CHEMISTRY of NITROGEN and its COMPOUNDS, 
with Special Reference to Recent Investigati f 
the ALKALOIDS, ALBUMENOIDS, &c. 

The Lectures will be given at 5 p.m. on MONDAYS 
and WEDNESDAYS. Fee for the Course, £1 Is, 

For further particulars of any of the above Courses, 
apply at Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, 
London, E.C, PHILIP MAGNUS, 

Director and Secretary. 
OLLY 


HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, January 19th, 1887. 
There will be VACANCIES. 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. ; 
BOARDERS are taken by the Head Mistress, Miss 
L. M. MONRO. 
Separate Cubicles, Terms on application. 


S?: ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Hsq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &o. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—it is impossible to overestimate the 
benefits these effective remedies have conferred on 
mankind, and so great has been their success in every 
part of the world that their names have become 
“familiar in our mouths as household words” as 
ready remedies for constipation, indigestion, and every 
kind of blood impurity. The action of these Pills is 
essentially that of purifiers of the blood, hence they 
strike at the root of nearly all the diseases to which 
our flesh is heir, neutralise the ill effects of malaria 
and unhealthy atmospheres, and check the onset of 
fevers, inflammations, and catarrhs. The Ointment 
acts as a detergent and cleansing agent, reduces 
glandular swellings, and quickly heals chronic ulcerz 
tions. 





STHMA, consumption, coughs, colds, 

and bronchitis rapidly cured by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—Narse Shoemith, Chilmark, 
Salisbury, writes :—‘* I don’t like being without the 
Wafers, and only wish that every other nurse, as I 
do, could keep a store in hand; they would save much 
suffering in life; let alone the boon of having a 
reliable medicine in need. I could send you some 
particulars of cures,” &c. They instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly,—Sold at ls lid 
and 2s 9d per box. 
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ANALand RIVERENGINEERING. 

—See the BUILDER for December 18th rived 
4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s).—. 
View of New esleyan Chapel, Birmingham; Derk “4 
for Church, Mosborough; Additions to Sherwood, 
Tunbridge Wells ; Con; ngregational Chi Church, Woodford ; 
Residence, Hamp: stead.—Report of the Liverpool 
Cathedral Deiteen— tage Academy Prize Drawings. 





—Dry Rot Fungus (with Tilust ration) ; &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY oe ASSURANCE 
COMPAN 
(Established 129), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital .. ove pee ove 


eee £1,000,000 
Income ... 246, 000 
Compensation paid ‘for 112, 000 “Accidents, £2 215, 000, 


CHAIRMAN ... «. HarviE M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 

meee ee W.C.; 
R AT THE 
Heap nee CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,’ } Joint 
____ FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


JT AWLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 
Assets on December 3lst, 1885........... eseeree £0,248,223 
Income for the Year 1885 \ neieinintinneinsinkennmeneis 438,476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 3lst, 1885 14 536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 3l1st, 1884... ee 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... 6,889,937 
he Expenses of Managemont, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 
The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and Ceunty Rates, 
as well as on other —— securities. 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
— paid immediately on proof of death and 
itle. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 











NION BARK . AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
chsotuneent £1,500,000 





Paid-up Capital 
a 980,000 
Reserve Liability roprietors.. -«« 8,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches or the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and 

TEL EGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of aa on application. 

R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
ar Buildings, hth dering E.C., London, March, 








The | nlat mv ony Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
pros purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on er. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Laue. 


N ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6 860,000. 
Profits declared, £3.400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms. Profits, five years to 1882, 





£614,676. Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
eee will participate. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





Ready this day at all Libraries. 
A YOUNG PHILISTINE, and other 
Tales. By AticE CorkRrAN. Crown 8vo0, cloth, gilt 
top, 53. 


Recently published. 
MONOTHEISM, in the Main derived 
from the Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses. 
The PRIMITIVE RELIGION of the CITY of 
ROME, An Historical Investigation. By the Rev. 
Henry Formsr. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 


BURNS and OATES, Limited, 
63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
THE HOME HYMN BOOK. 
With Tunes, 4s 64; Words only, 1s. 
NOVELLO, EWER, and CO. 





“The average merit of the new tunes is very high.” 
—Musical Times, 

“A great success. *— Church Times, 

“ A magnificent collection.” —Schoolmaster. 

“ Of the taste displayed in the selection of hymns 
and tunes we can speak in high praise.””—Baptist. 

‘Many of the new tunes as exceedingly beauti- 
ful.”’—Western Morning New 

“A perfect pesado of the very best hymns in our 
language.”—Bristol Mercury. 

**A collection that appeals to cultivated and refined 
tastes.”’—Shefield Independent. 

“We are especially delighted with the children’s 
hymns,”— Warwick Advertiser. 

Me Messrs. Novello and Co. are to be complimented 
on this new venture, which will assuredly become 
most popular.”"—West Cumberland Times. 





Just published, ale 8vo, price 1s net, 


No. 

THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE 
QUARTERLY. 

ConTENTS. 

PRESBYTERS AND BISHOPS IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

By the Rev. Principal Rainy, D.D. 
Tue Hoty Spirit: a Stupy in NEw TESTAMENT 
TuEoLoGry. By the Rev. Jas. Stalher, M.A. 
Tue Kinepom or Gop, By the Rev. J. B. Kilpatrick, 
THE WALDENSIAN CHURCH: ITS ORIGIN AND Pro- 
GREss. By C. A. Scott, B.A 
RecENT LITERATURE. 
Forre1a@n PERIODICALS. 
Edinburgh : MACNIVEN and WALLACE. London: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price ls. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS ror JANUARY, 1887. 
1. THe Danvers JEWELS.—Part I. 
2. Lapy Durr Gorpon. 
8. A Famity Portrait GALLERY. 
4. THe Lapy WITH THE CARNATIONS. 
5. Some RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES STUART 
CALVBRLEY. 
6. THE LOVER’s REASONING, 
7. A Drawn GAME, 
8. THE SLEEPER. 
9. A PLEA FoR AN OLD FRIEND. 
10. Not at Home! 
11. THE PHILOSOPHER'S WINDOW. 
12, A Few MANcHESTER WorrTuHIES. 
13. Rep Sprper. 
*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of ‘‘ Temple Bar” 
can be obtained of all Booksellers’, price 1s each. 
‘ RicuHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington 
treet. 





1s, or by post for 12 stamps. 
ee and ASTHMA. By 


GroreE Moore, M.D. 
Published by James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—BOOKS, at a DISCOUNT 
of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent. 
GILBERT and FIELD have just issued the NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, from the ,ublished prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


(HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIEuD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
Rr ices of all new books, school books, Bibles, Prayer- 
oF ges oye Services, annua's, diaries, &c. A large 
and choice stock, many in handsome calf and 
morocco bindings, a for presents, well dis- 
played in show-rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. Catalogues 
gratis : and postage free. 





OOKS at 3a in the 1s DISCOUNT. 
—BICKERS and SONS SUPPLY all BOOKS 

in Standard and General Literature. including 
pbs on and Books of Reference, at 3d in the 1s 
DISCOUNT. Medical and Lezal Works at 20 per cent. 
Orders by post receive prompt attention. Christmas 
Catalogue now ready.—1l Leicester Square, London, 








a 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The GREEN HILLS by the SE4. 


a Manx Story. By Hueu CoLteman Davinsos, 
3 vols. 


The BROKEN SEAL. By Dora 


RussE.L, Author of “ Footprints in dl Snow,” 
&e. 3 vols, 


MURIEL'S MARRIAGE. By 
Esme Stuart, Author of * A Faire Damzell,” f 
3 vols, 


A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 
pha Price, Author of “A Rustic Maid,” &, 


ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs, 


Forrester, Author of “Viva,” ‘ Mignon,” 
** My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 3 vols, 


The SURVIVORS. By Henry 


CrEsswELL, Author of “A Modern raid 
Heroine,” “ Incognita,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


P A IL E R M 0 
CHRISTMAS TO WHITSUNTIDE. 

By ALICE DURAND FIELD. 
Tllustrated with Five Etchings by Samuel Coleman. 
Printed on the finest ragged-edged linen paper, 

royal 8vo, £1 1s, 
POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

“A story set in surroundings whose charm of 
loveliness is unique, and whose memory, once gained, 
will never be forgotten.” —Boston Literary World, 

“A story thrillingly told, and full of human 
interest.”’-— Philadel phiu I nquirer. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 King William Street, Strand, London, & New York, 


For the NEW YEAR.—Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
HE WORDS of the SON of GOD. 


Taken from the Four Gospels, and arran 
for Daily Meditation throughout the Year. With 
Selections for the Church’s Chief Festivals and Holy 


Days, 
By Miss ELEANOR PLUMPTRE, 

“This book contains much more than is covered by 
its title. Not only the actual words which our Lord 
uttered are given, but their historical setting. Each 
page has at its foot, in smaller type, notes from 
writers of different serts, ranging from Dr. Parker 
to Dr. Newman. These are well chosen; and we 
observe with satisfaction that the sober and devout 
comments of Bishop Walsbam How greatly pre 
ponderate, ‘Tie four Gospels are arranged according 
to the four quarters of the year, each day having one 
page allotted to it. The book is furnished with a 
capital index to the notes. We think many may be 
helped by this work in the practice of meditation,” 
Literary Churchman. 

“It will, perhaps, surprise some who have not 
viewed our Lord’s words from this aspect to find how 
complete a manual they make of doctrine and practice. 
We can most cordially recommend this volume,”— 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, 

id — an earnest and reverent spirit.”— 
Guardia 

7 Should be equally acceptable to old and young.” 
—Public Opinion. 

Rivinatons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS for 1887. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC, with 
copious information respecting the Government, 
Legislature, Church, Education, Law, Commerce, 
Post Office, Public Institutions and Offices, and various 
useful Tables. Price ls. 


HE COMPANION to the ALMANAC 
contains, in addition to the usual Reviews, the 
following Special Articles :—Metropolitan Police, Star 
Groups and Star Magnitudes, History and Present 
Position of Shorthand, Astronomical Photography, 
Burma, Historical Manuscripts, the Islands of the 
Pacific, Colonial and Indian Exhibition, Science of 
the Year, Architecture and Public Improvements, 
Art Exhibitions, Music of the Year, Abstracts of Acts 
and cf Public Documents, &c. Price 2s 6d. 


T]\HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 
COMPANION, bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and DIARY contains a complete 
Church Calendar, with Daily Lessons, a Diary of 100 
pages,a List of ‘the Dignitaries of the Churches of 
England and Ireland, the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
and of the American and Colonial Dioceses, the 
Officials of the Universities, Public Schools, and 
Endowed Grammar Schools, the Metropolitan Incum- 
bents, and various other useful information. Price 
2s 6d, cloth; 5s, roan; 63, morocco. 
{OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, 
elegant, useful, and portable, specially adapted 
for the pocket, not only from its convenient size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and valu- 
ab’e matter for ow reference, Price 6d, sewn ; 
2s, roan ; 38, moro 
The STATIONERS" “COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo, 103s 6d. 


STRUGGLES 


FOR 


LiF €E. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 





“One of the most remarkable books of the day.”— 
National Reformer. 


“The work is one well worth a study, and deserving 
of more than a single perusal.’’—Metropolitan. 


“Dr, Knighton has evidently read, observed, and 
reflected much about existing social phenomena.” — 


Scotsman. 


“This volume contains suggestions and ideas which, 
if acted upon, could not fail to produce satisfactory 
and lasting results.”—Manchester Examiner. 


“The book is saturated with a healthy spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. Dr, Knighton has a 
vigorous, clear, and picturesque style which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge 
he has acquired from history and travel renders it, at 
the same time, deeply instructive.’’—Pioneer. 





“Dr. Knighton has ded in producing a tho- 
roughly sensational book. The pictures are well and 
powerfully drawn. 


“These are golden words, and such thoughts 
should be cast far and wide amongst the public of 
England. The merit of urging them clearly and 
forcibly on the minds of the English people certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.””—Statesman. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 

HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





THOS. DE LA RUE & choke LIST. 








Sixteenth Edition, cap, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5a, 
handsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 
The Standard Work on Whist. By “ CaveNnpDISsH.” 
With an Appendix on American Leads. 





Second ee cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in red and blac 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By ‘* Cavun- 
whist,” — of ‘The Laws and Principles of 
ist, 


ap. 8v0, | cloth, gilt extra, price 38 6d. 


LAWS. of SHORT WHIST. Edited — 


J. L. Batpwin; and a TREATISE on the 
GAMK, by Jamps Crary. 


Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt ‘ahi price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. 
Po.r, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
““WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 








Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, extra, prioe 23 6d, 


The LAWS of ECARTE, adopted by 
the Turf and Portland Clubs ; with a TREATISE 
on the GAME, by “ CavENDIsH.” Revised 
throughout. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by ‘‘ CavenpisH.’? With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. The Standard 
Work on Billiards. 


Tr 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1887, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the ‘ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” 
in neat cases, Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE - co, 
Bunhill Row, London, E. 0. 





CHOES of TRUTH:” Sermons by 

the late Rev. E. M. Gexpart, M.A., of 

Croydon. With Portrait and Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Upron. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

London: Kegan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co, 














CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


ES. 


Tru 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Directors, 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

HUGH ipeeay a Esq. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A: 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON f LLANDAFF. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, "M.A Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. The eg oe ri MAIDSTONE. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Eaq., M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL The ARCHDEACON of NOREOLE: 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A, Rey. Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Eeq. 

The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DDRHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A 

The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, ” Esq. -» M.A. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev, Prebendary WACH, D.D. 

Rey, Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 

Puysicran—Dr. STONE Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


sacaliaaninsiaaa INFORMATION, JUNE aie 1886, 
Total Funds rar se - “e ee ee “ aa ove we £3,378,123 
é ua 357,427 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 





Total Annual Incom “a eee 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, ‘i836. ‘a one ee 
The Society offers the following advantages :—l. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
aeeate being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
. Claims ee immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
pea The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 








Cc —with full Profits.——-———-, Reduced Premium under: Special Conditions. 
AGE, | een ¢€ a | “£8. a. 
25 | 20 1 8 | 16 1 8 
30 | 23 3 4 | 3) 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 35 } 21 4 
49 } 31 1 8 46 24.17 8 
45 36 3 4 45 | 2819 2 
_ 50 | _ 48 2 4 | 50 4 ‘34 1 2 








Copies of the 57th Aunnal and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





USE 





EXTRACT 
Bo OF MEAT. 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Book: 
neinh ng COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 75a a bottle-—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, New; gate Street, London, E.C, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





SOAP. | (SOAP. 


SOAP. | [SOAP. 








"READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
rice 2s 6d each. 
CASES" FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street Strand. 
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AN IMPORTANT HELP 
IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY. 
BRIGHT, PURE, ATTRACTIVE. 


“ Deservedly a favourite.”—Saturday Review. 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


250 new Illustrations. Elegantly gilt cloth, 


paper boards, 18 8 6 gilt edges, 
38. | vouume. | 5s. 


“An imposing and handsome present of 412 pages, well calculated to keep busy, 
interested, and amused, any restless little person who otherwise might find Sunday a long 
day.” —Churchman, N.Y. 


“Well written, well illustrated, well printed.”—Morning Post. 


Daintily coloured 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





MOYR SMITH’S NEW WORK ON DECORATION. 


Ready this day, super-royal 8vo, with 32 Full-page Plates and numerous smaller Illustrations, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, price 183, 


ORNAMENTAL INTERIORS: 
Ancient and Modern. 
By J. MOYR SMITH. 


With Designs by H. W. Batley, Owen W. Davis, Lewis F. Day, J. T. Jackson, F, Margetson, 
the late B. J. Talbert, &c, 


List oF CHAPTERS. 


1, TRADITIONAL AND Historic.—2. Metat 1n | Tue Dinrna-Room.—13. THe LiBrary.—14, Srarr- 


DecoratTion.—3. Assyrian DecoraTion.—4. Eayp- 
TIAN DECORATION. — 5. GREEK DECORATION, — 6. 
RoMAN AND PomPEIAN DeEcORATION.—7. CLASSIC, 


CASES AND Hatus.—15. Paruovurs, STUDIES, AND 
Smox1nGc-Rooms.—16. DECORATION OF PuBLIC BUILD- 
InGs.—17, THEATRICAL DECORATIONS AND SCENERY. 





—18, Norrs oN COLOUR, AND THE TREATMENT OF 
Backerounps, Friezes, &c.—19. FIGurREs IN 
FRIEZES AND CEILINGS.—20, PRacTicaL NoTES,—21. 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS, 


BYZANTINE, GOTHIC, AND R&£ENAISSANCE.—8, THE 
RIsE OF THE MODERN STYLES OF DECORATION.—9. 
QUEEN ANNE AND LaTER DEVELOPMENTS OF STYLE. 
—10. AMATEUR AND ARCHITECTURAL AMATEUR | 
DECORATORS.—11. DrawrxG-Room Decoration.—12, 


TABLE OF DECORATIVE STYLES IN ENGLAND FROM 1399 TO 1830,—APPENDIX. 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





SKETCHES OF CELIBATE WORTHIES. 


By JAMES COPNER, 
Vicar of Elstow. 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 

** We can strongly recommend this work as being one of considerable value,”—Public Opinion, 
‘** Almost an epitome of the history of England.”’—Army and Navy Gazette, 
** Conveys a good deal of useful information,”’—Literary World. 
*' Few better prize-books could be given to a boy or girl.”—Bedford Mercury. 
“ Admirable in every respect,’”’—Oldham Chronicle, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
CORNER of St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 
Report free on demand. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SATUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 


es 


MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMas 
BOOKS 


At HOME AGAIN. A Book of Hap 


Child Life. Every page gay with brilliant De, 
in Colours. Bv J. G. Sowersy and THoms 
Crane. With Verses by Exiza Keany, Fane: 
binding, large 4to, 6s. 7 

‘The prettiest picture-book for children, clever] 
designed, and admirably coloured.’’—Sat urday Deve 





eS 
Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW Book, 

A ROMANCE of the THREE py 
Penned and Pictured by WALTER Crane. Charge. 
teristic binding, large 4to, 6s. 

* Will afford endless fun and pleasure to the little 
oneg,”’—Sootsman. 





NEW COLOUR BOOK for the NURSERY, 


PETS and PLAYMATES, Brimful of 
Pictures of Children and Animals, By Romrg 
ScaNNELL. With descriptive Verses by Eni 
Kpary. Small 4to, brilliant binding, 2s 6d, 

“Fascinating coloured illustrations.”—Saturday 

Review. 








By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 


TOPO: a Tale about English Childrep 


in Italy) By G. E. BRUNEFILLE (Lady Couy 
CAMPBELL). With numerous Illustrations by 
Kate Greenaway. Seventh Thousand, square 
8vo, cloth, gold and blaok, price 2s 6d. 


The GOLDEN POETS.—WORDSWORTE, 
The First Volume of this Miniature Series 
printed in letters of gold, bound in gdid or blue 
cloth and gold, gilt edges, and decorated eni- 
paper, 23. 

* A charming little volume.”—Queen, 








In decorated envelope, for a seasonable gift, price ls, 


THREE BLIND MICE. Their diverting 
History in Picture and Song. With 6 Plates hy 
E. Caldwell. 
Cleverly illustrated, with the familiar musie anj 
rhymes. Invests an old friend with novel attrac. 
tions.”—Saturday Review. 


The OGRE: a Story for Children, 4 
Child’s Phantasy regarding a Musician and his 
Music. By May CunnInaTon. With numero 
Illustrations, decorated boards, medium 8yo, ls, 

“A pretty little story prettily illustrated,”— 

Spectator. 








NEW TEXT-BOOK by the AUTHOR of “BIBLE 
FORGET-ME-NOTS.” 


KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the 
Door of the Heart. A Text-Book for Morning 
and Evening. By the Rev. J. R. Macpvrr, D,D. 
With Hymns and a Poetic Monologue. Each 
page decorated in silver and colour, Red cloth, 
stamped in silver, ls. 





In handsome cloth oase, 2 


, 23 6d, 

The GOLDEN TRIBUTE. Two New 
Text-Books for Mornizg and Evening. ‘Har 
of Gold,” and **Golden Lamps.” Bound in clot 
illuminated in gold and colours; can also be had 
separately in paper covers, 6d each ; cloth gilt, ls, 

** A dainty little gift book.”’—Saturday Review, 

BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS (286th 
Thousand). List of the Series of Tiny Text-Books, 
of which this is the initial volume, post-free on 
application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


—Now ready at all Stationers and Fancy Dealers, 


MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The New Season’s Designs, over 600 in number, 
remarkable for artistic beauty and suitability to 
every taste. Humorons, quaint, and piquant, 
Marcus Ward and Co.’s name clearly printed on 
every card they publish. 


MARCUS WARD’S CONCISE DIARIES 
for 1887. Lightest, handiest, neatest, best. 
Beautifully printed on indelible paper in six sizes. 
Hach Diary can be had in four parts, only one of 
which need be carried in the pocket at a time. In 
a variety of light and strong covers to last several 
years, and in elegant styles for presents. Descrip- 
tive lists post-free. 

















Wholesale only of 

MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropsrt @. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.8.L, F.0.8., &. 
London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
cd Street; and SimPxin and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 
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— 
NOW READY. 


In One attractively bound Octavo Volume, price Six 
Shillings. 


Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER’S 
COLLECTED and REVISED 


sO NN ET §&. 


With the Addition of some hitherto Unpublished, 114 
in all. 





SPECTATOR. 

“In not a few of the Sonnets, where the thought 
and feeling are so closely intertwined that it is im- 
possible to separate one from the other, there are 
fights of imagination, to our minds, of which the 
greatest of English sonnot-writers might, and pos. 
sibly would have been proud; they are, to our mind, 
among the finest in the language.” 


The late MARK PATTISON, 
“T have been quite struck with the power and 
depth of thought in these sonnets, I sent for all 
your books en masse.”* 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

“The more I read these noble poems you have 
given to all the world, the more depth of meaning I 
find in them.” 

A, R. CHUROHG, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

“Tt is real gladness to read such true and strong 
poetry, wrought out with so much power and so 
much music.” 


The late Sir HENRY TAYLOR. 


“These poems are gems, and they are very precious 
gems; they are poetry of a very high order.” 


Six Shillings. 
Also the SECOND EDITION of Mrs. PFEIFFER’S 
NEW VOLUME, entitled, 


FLYING LEAVES FROM 
EAST AND WEST. 


Written from Asia Minor, Greece, and chiefly from 
America, the latter being Leaves from a Journal 
kept during the trip from New York, through Canada 
to San Francisco, over the Rocky Mountains to Salt 
Lake City, the Yosemite Valley, and Primeval 
Forests, and back, vid St. Louis, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Boston. 





ACADEMY, 

“The best book written on the American ‘grand 
tour,’ ”” 

DAILY NEWS, 

“Mrs, Pfeiffer is a cultivated and agecable travel- 
ling companion,.....And the refined reader will be 
grateful,’? 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
ous This makes her account of the ideas and 
practices of the Mormons highly instructive.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“Tt becomes the pen of a poetess, touched with an 
uncommon grace and beauty of language,” 
NEW YORK SUN, 
“Her disinterested candour is more satisfactory 
than the !syoured adulation to which we have been 
treated by transatlantic lecturers and actors.’’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
“ As profitable and pleasant a book of travel as any 
we have come across for many seasons.”’ 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE, 

“Glowing pictures of Greece and Oriental Turkey ; 
vivid descriptions of Greek art; interesting reflections 
of the teachings of Greek philosophy ascontrasted with 
those of Greek dramatic poetry ; the same descriptive 
power and feeling for nature in dealizg with the 
American West.”” 

GLOBE, 1 

“Mrs, Pfeiffer sees with educated and unpre. 
jndiced eyes, and her comments are in all cases 
shrewd and thoughtful.”” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“ All through the volume we have gleanings from 
that ‘ harvest of a quiet eye’ which an accomplished 
Woman, who brings to the problems of the world the 
matured thoughts of a conscientious student, can 
bring in aid of the discussions of the day.’ 


London: FIELD and TUER, 
The Leadenhall Pre:s, E.C.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


BALDINE; and other Stories. 


By KARL EDLER. 








Edited by the EARL of LYTTON. 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 
NOW READY. 
DoOc;§$ceT O B ov Fr i: 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of ** Cometh up as a Flower.” 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 


“Oh, Dr. Cupid! thou for me reply.’—Sir Puinip SrDNEyY, 


The Second Edition of “DOCTOR CUPID,” by RHODA 
BR°UGHTON, is now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


Also NOW READY. 
To be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


BO BBE RE LA HR B. 


A Country-Town Chronicle. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of ‘‘The First Violin.” 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





On TUESDAY NEXT, the 2lst inst. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY FOR’ JANUARY. 


LADY GRACE, 
A Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
READY on TUESDAY NEXT, the 21st inst. 





A PORTRAIT OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Engraved on Steel by a Royal Academician, will be published in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


THE MISSING RUBIES, 
An Illustrated Serial Story by SARAH DOUDNEY, commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


LETTERS FROM MAJORCA, : 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Under Northern Skies,” “Through Holland,” &c., 
with Illustrations, commence in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
READY on TUESDAY NEXT, the 2st inst. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





*¢ Certainly, since Mr. Carroll gave us ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ there has not appeared a more charming 
Fairy Tale than these ‘ Adventures of Effie,’ ’’—Booksellev. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 


A Very Curious Story, Almost True. 


By Rev. J. CROFTS, 
Author of “Flowers with Roots.” 
Numerous humorous Plates by Gordon Browne. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d, post-free. 





By the Same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: 
BEING ALLEGORIES AND SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 
Price 2s 6d, Frontispiece, fancy cloth. 
* Quite model addresses of their kind.”—Guardian. 





Chester : PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO. 





New York SCRIBNER and WELFORD, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED BY WARD, LOCK, AND (CO. 


The Times says :—‘' Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book 
of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Mediam &vo, cloth, 18s; half-calf, 24s ; full or tree calf, 31s 6d. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Enlarged, Cor- 


rected, and Revised throughout. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for 
Universal Reference. Eighteenth Edition. By BensaMIN VINCENT, Librarian 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing the History of the 
World to the Summer of 1885, 1,000 pp., 12,000 Distinct Articles, and 
120,000 Dates and Facts. 





** We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much informa- 
tion.”—Scotsman, 
The CHEAPEST ENCYCLOP-EDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
In 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 42s; half-calf or half-russia, 633, 
Prospectus post-free on application. 
BEETON’S 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Revised Edition, and containing some 
Thousands of Additional Articles. Comprising Geography, History, Bio- 
graphy, Bible Knowledge, Art, Science, Religion, Philosophy, and Literature, 
and containing about 4,000 pp., 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and 
Coloured Maps, 





The BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD, 
423rd Thousand. 


Improved and Enlarged Edition, strongly bound,'7s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
8s 6d; half-calf or half-morocco, 10s 6d. 


Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Containing all Kinds of Practical Information on Modern Cookery and 
Domestic Economy, and comprising 1,300 pp., 4,000 Recipes, 1,000 En- 
gravings, and New Coloured Plates. With Quantities, Time, Cost, and 
Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children, Arrangement and 
Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, 
and 250 Bills of Fare. 





“ Admirably illustrated.”’—The Times on ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 
“It would be difficult to speak with too much commendation.” —Daily Telegraph. 
The Best Edition of SCOTT’S NOVELS published. 
1. IVANHOE, 10s 6d. 4. WAVERLEY. 7s 64. 
2. ROB ROY. 7s 6d. 5. The HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. 7s 6d. 
3. KENILWORTH. 7s 6d. 6. QUENTIN DURWARD. 7s 6d. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, full gilt. 
Fach magnificently Illustrated with many Original Designs by Eminent Artists. 


This Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS is the best 
ever offered to the public. It is printed from a New Fount of Type, the 
Paper is of extra quality and fineness, and the Printing conducted with the 
greatest care. The Illustrations are not mere fancy sketches, but present 
correct Representations of Localities, Historical Personages, Costumes, 
Architectural Details, &c, 





‘'This reissue, in a more satisfactory shape than any former one, of this 
wonderful collection of good fan and true literature.”—Saturday Review, 
ENTIRELY NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF 

HOOD’S WORKS. 
Printed with great care on the finest paper, comprising 5,400 pp., with about 
1,000 Engravings. 
In 11 vols. demy 8vo, £4 2s 6d; half-calf or half-morocco, £5 15s 61. 
A NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION of 


The COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD; containing 
all the Writings of the Author of the “ Song of the Shirt,’’ also the ‘“‘ Memo- 
rials of Tom Hood,” by his Son and DavGuTeR. With all the Original Illus- 
trations by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &c, 

““We gladly welcome this reissue of the entire works of Hood......It is to be 
hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.’’—Times, 





A BOOK that should be in EVERY HOME. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6a; half-calf, 16s, 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long 


Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by 
GrorGceE Brack, M.B, Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings, 
“The editor has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects which can be 
included in such a volume...... The work is worthy of study and attention, and 
likely to produce real good.”—Atheneum, 





NEW WORK by Mr. EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 
Imp. 16mo, attractively bound in parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 73 6d. 


The SCIENCE of the HAND; or, the Art of Recognising 
the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observation of the Formations of 
the Hands. Translated from the French of M. le Cap:taine C, S. D'ARPEN- 
TIGNY, and Edited, with an Introduction, Appendices, and a Commentary on 
the Text, by Epwarp Heron-ALLen, Author of ‘‘A Manual of Cheiro- 
sophy,” &. With Original Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by Rosamund 
Brunel Horsley. 





SCIENCE MADE EASY.—The BOOK for WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal &vo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 93, 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated 

and Enlarged from “ Les Récréations Scientifiqnes ’”’ of Gaston TISSANDIER, 
With about 900 Illustrations. 
“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightfal...... A more 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with,’’—We:tern Morning News. 





[A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, in FOUR UNIFORM VOLUMES. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. With the late Dean 
Mriman’s Copious and very Valuable Notes, numerous Engravings, and 
Marginal Notes throughout, Complete in 4 vols., cloth, 30s. 


*,* Complete Catalogue of Messrs. WARD, LOCK, and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 
comprising upwards of 3,000 different Volumes, will be sent post-free on 
application, 








London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA of. 





as 
NOTICE, — The BRITISH WEEKI, 
December 17th, contains the full Tabulation of the Result 
of the RELIGIOUS CENSUS of LONDON, with 
Articles on the inferences to be drawn from them; giving 
the First General View of the Religious Condition of 
London ever presented. 


NOTICE.—“HOW I Wrorp 
‘NATURAL LAW inthe SPIRITUAL WORLD,’ 
by Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, will appear in 
The BRITISH WEEKLY, January 7th, being the first 
of a Series of “INTERVIEWS by POST.” 


EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE ONE PENNY, 
At all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, commencing a NEW VOLUME, will contain an 
ETCHED PORTRAIT OF CANON WESTCOTT, 
With accompanying Paper by the Rev. W. H. SIMCOX ; and Contributions vy 


Professor SANDY, Canon WESTCOTT, 

Canon DRIVER, Canon CHEYNE, 

Canon KIRKPATRICK, Dr. ALEX, MACLAREN, and 
Professor A. B. DAVIDSON. 


No effort will be spared during 1887 to maintain the position The 
EXPOSITOR has now acquired as by far the most largely and widely ciren. 
lated Theological Magazine in the World. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF per CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW ZEALAND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,090, in 100,000 shares of £10 each, fully subscribed. 

The Company confines its loans strictly to first-class mortgages, and does not 
advance on prodnce of any description, and can only borrow to the extent of its 
uncalled capital and reserve fund, 

Directors. 
ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. (Chairman), Director of the Union Bank of Australia , 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co. 
Charles Richard Fenwick, Esq., Director of the Bank of Australasia. 
John Sheriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Clarence Shirretf Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, Miles, Brothers, and Co. 
Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of Australasia, 
Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Universal Marine Insurance 
Company (Limited). 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of Australasia, 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 Threadneedle 

Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, Lothbury, E.C. 

The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for a farther 
amount of DEBENTURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate of 44 per 
cent. per annum, redeemable at the option of the Company at the end of seven 
years at the price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six or less than 
three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
gate Street, E.C. 





offices of the Company, 13 Moor- 
GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 


“*T have found out a gift for my fair.”,—SHENSTONE, 
PRESENTS 
FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, SISTERS, DAUGHTERS, AND LADY FRIENDS, 
Send for Patterns, post-free, of the Lovely 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


As worn by H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


And Select, from over 1,000 patterns, Material for a Dress, which 
will prove one of the most acceptable Presents. 


The QUEEN saysof these DARLINGTON GOLD MEDAL DRESS 
MATERIALS, so suitable for presents, and which embrace all the 
best descriptions, and include every recent novelty :— 


‘Patriotism and content go hand in hand when selecting a useful winter 
costume this season, for the muterials manufactured by Messrs. HENRY 
PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, at THE MILs, DARLINGTON, meet all the 
requirements of fastidious buyers, as well as of economically inclined ones - 
The firm being spinners as well as manufacturers, what are known as middle 
profits disappear, and the result is excellent qualities for reasonable prices.” 


All Patterns post-free, and carriage paid on all orders. 


HENRY PEASE AND COS SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, DARLINGTON. 
Established 1752, 


APOLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.’’—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F_R.C P, 

“‘ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry Tuompson, F.RC.S. 

“I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr. 
FRANCIS Parsons, 
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REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 1813- 


1995. By Sir Francis Hastinas Dorie, Fifth Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


SKETCHES from MY LIFE. By the late 


Admiral Hopart Pasua, With Portrait, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


Spencer WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 36s ; Volume III., 
1832-1841, 188 ; Volumes IV. and V., 1841-1858 (completing the Work), 36s. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samvet R, Garpiner, LL.D., &c. 3 vols. Vol.I. 1642-1644, 
With 24 Maps, 8vo, 21s, 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dorin, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols. Svo, 363. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. 8vo, 16s. 
“Written in an admirably clear and forcible style.”—St. Jamea’s Gazette. 
“4 valuable contribution to historical literature.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“We may congratulate the historical student on the appearance of a volume 
written with so much power.”—Daily News. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 
By James ANTHONY Froupz. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
phinstone. Orown 8yo, 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth, 


1 
In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 
“ROARING FORTIES ;” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 
1883. By Lady Brasssyr. 
CABINET EDITION. With Map and 208 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. With 157 Illustrations, 4to, 6d, sewed; 1s, cloth. 
NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of Lady BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL, 
entitled “‘ THREE VOYAGES in the ‘SUNBEAM,’” is now published in ONE 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 Illustrations, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


HOURS with a THREE INCH TELESCOPE. 


By Captain Witt1am Noste, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. With a Map of the Moon, 
crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The GHOST of BRANKINSHAW,, and other 


Tales. By Emity E. Reaver, Author of “ Voices from Flowerland,” ‘ Fairy 
Prince Follow-my-Lead,” &c. With 9 Full-page Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D,C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, price 33 6d each. 


LONDON. By the Rey. W. J. Lorriz. With 
3 Maps. [ Ready. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. | BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. 
[Nearly ready. [Early in 1887, 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Feap. 8vo, price 23 6d each. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in|The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
—— —" aren. se, By the Rev. J. H. OverTON, M.A. 


ng i of OXFORD. By the Hon. G. C. 
TION in ENGLAND. By the Rev. Bropricx,D.C.L.,Warden of Merton 
GeorGe G. Perry, M.A. College. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8yo, price 28 6d each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. ByGrant|/Admiral BLAKE. By Davin 
aaa RALEIGH. By & G 
| 7H. DMUND GOsSE. 
eee. > Same With2 ee Be of England and 
: Ireland, and Guiana. 

STEELE. By Avstix Dosson. | BEN JONSON. By J. A.Symonps. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). | CANNING. By Franc H. Hitt. 
By H. D. Trattu. (Nearly ready. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


On DECEMBER 2lst, price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. LI. 


JANUARY. ConTENTS, 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN: an AccounT OF HIS FURTHER ADVENTURES AND Dis- 
——. a Rider Haggard, Author of ‘‘ She,’’ *‘ King Solomon’s Mines,”’ 
Sean ‘Coutnen, Oxrorp, THtrRTY UNDERTONES. By L. F. Austin. 
a By the Rey. Canon | Tur * Donna” 1n 1886. In Two Parte. 
Tur Sup or DREAMS. By Miss May | By Miss Trench and the Editor. 
Kendall. | MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE, 


Tim: a Sxetcu. By Miss B. A. Key, | ste 
Author of “ By Mutual Consent.” | By Mrs. Molesworth. Chaps. 6-7. 





THe Wuite Mountains. By Grant, AT THE Sign OF THE Suir, By Andrew 


len. \ ang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal Memoir of 
his Early Art Career. By Heyry BLacksurn. With 172 Illustrations, 
a ann fg of which have been hitherto unpublished. Square 8vo, cloth 

a, 14s. 

‘*We do not hesitate to give a high place among the Christmas books of the 
year to the memoirs of Randolph Caldecott, one whose pencil charmed so many 
with its graceful humour...... These drawings are nothing less than delightful; so 
various, so genial, and so full of taste, and, when the occasion serves, of a sense 
of beauty, are they.”’--Spectatur. 


WILD ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED 
aud DESCRIBED. Illustrated with numerous Phototype Plates, being Re- 
productions of Photographs taken from Life. By J. Fortuné Nott, Major, 

: Canadian Active Militia. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 35s. 
“A handsome volume...... Many of the photographs are excellent in themselves 
and most originally expressive.”’—Times. 


The STARTLING EXPLOITS of Dr. J. B. QUIES. 
Illustrated with 125 very Humorous Designs by F. Lix. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

“ There is hardly a page in it that does not contain a mirth-moving incident.”— 

Spectator, 

“This enchanting book should become one of the most popular among the 
ee The artist's work is worthy of Bertall in his prime.’’—Satur- 
lay Review. 


General LEE.—_MEMOIRS of ROBERT E. LEE: his 
Military and Personal History. By A. L. Lona, formerly Military Secretary 
to General Lee, afterwards Brigadier-General and Chief of Artillery, Second 
Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. 1 vol. 8vo, 700 pp., cloth extra, 18s. 

With 2 Steel Portraits of General Lee, Steel Plate Reproduction of the beauti- 
ful“ Recumbent Statue” by Valentine, and Maps from the Originals used by General 

Lee during his Campaigns, 


SCENES from the LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR. A 
Series of Twelve Beautiful Mounted Plates, 12 in. by 9 in., and Frontispiece, 
from Drawings by H. Horrmann, Director of the Royal Academy of Arts at 
Dresden. Enclosed in hand cloth Portfolio. Imp. folio, price £1 1s. 

‘*A handsome and worthy example of the Dresden school of painting. Con- 
ceived in a thoughtful and reverent spirit, Herr H. Hoffmann’s drawings are 
thoroughly effective in their simplicity. The twelve monotint plates are beauti- 
fully produced.”’—Graphic. 

ie Distinguished by purity of style and the classical beauty of the conceptions,” 

imes. 


FEMALE COSTUME PICTURES: Figures of 
Female Grace and Beauty in Costumes of Various Centuries. Consisting of 
Twelve Charming Reproductions in black and white of Drawings in Pastel by 
Rosert BEyscHLaG, about 13} in, by 9} in., ted, and 1 lin a hand. 
some decorated cloth Portfolio. Imp. folio, price £1 1s. 

“In Herr Beyschlag’s bright gallery of beauties there are charms to suit each 
taste and fancy.’’—Times. 


An ARCTIC FROVINCE.— ALASKA and the 
SEAL ISLANDS, By Henry W. Ettiort. Illustrated by many Drawings 
from Nature and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 163. 

‘The subjects treated are far too numerous adequately to notice here, and we 
strongly advise our readers to get the book for themselves, and find out in its 
pages all about a strange, unknown, and highly interesting section of the world.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA: Selections 
from. With over 100 Illustrations by Charles O. Murray, engraved on Wood 
by R. Paterson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

* The pictures to this pretty little volume present many clever and congenial 
fancies...... Mr. Murray may be congratulated on his succes; in finding subjects 
for his pencil.” —Daily News. 


SECOND EDITION in the press. Only a small number of Copies 
remain of the First Edition. 
THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. 
By James W. WELLS, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S. With Iilustrations and Maps, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


SECOND EDITION in the press. Only a small number of Copies 
remain of the First Edition, 


The FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and 
Adventure, from the Cape of Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake 
Regions of Central Africa, By Watter Montaau Kerr, C.E, F.R.G.S. 
2 vols., with numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 

** This is oneof the most charming books of travel that we ever remember to 
have read.” —Spectator. 


SEVEN YEARS AMONG the FJORT; being an 
English Trader’s Experiences in the Congo District. By R. E. DENNETT. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and the Author’s own Sketches, crown 
8yvo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


To LAKE TANGANYIKA ina BATH-CHAIR. By 
AnNE B. Hore. With Portraits, from Photographs, of *‘Jack” and the 
Authoress, and Maps of the Route and Lake Tanganyika, by E. C. Hore, 
F.R.G.S. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK FANCIER;; or, the Romance of Book 


Collecting. By Percy FrtzGEerap. Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 53 


JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY TURNED OUT: a 
Sequel to “ Little Men.’’ By Lovrsa M. Atcort, Author of “ Little Women,” 
&c. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 


TWO NEW STORIES by JULES VERNE. 
“Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many English boys.’ 
—Saturday Review. 


MATHIAS SANDORF. By Jules Verne. Fully 
Illustrated, square crown Syo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
‘* The reader soon finds that he is in the hands of a master...... We do not know 
any of M, Verne’s books that we should be inclined to put before this.’’—Spectator. 
** Jules Verne’s ‘ Mathias Sandorf’ is a huge volume, written in a style that 
we know, and containing 109 illustrations...... It is a mos thrilling work.”— 
Atheneum, 


The LOTTERY TICKET: a Tale of Tollemarken. 


By Juces VERNE. Fully Illustrated, square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 








7s 6d, 
The Lottery Ticket’ ought to prove popular with all schoolboys and school- 
girls who delight in hair-breadth escapes and excitement wrought up to the 
highest pitch,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 





“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY,”—TimEs. 
On December 28rd, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOLUME IX. [Canute—Chaloner], royal 8vo, of THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 


*,* Vol. X. will be issued on March 26th, 1887, and farther Volumes at 
Intervals of Three Months. 


Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with 
any Bookseller. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE POCKET EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On December 23rd, price 1s 6d per vol., in haif-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 2 vols. 


The following Volumes ‘have already Sy :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols, 
PENDENNIS, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNERat TIMMINS’S, 
1 vol. The NEWCOMES, 2 vols, The HISTORY of ESMOND, i vol. The 
VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 


NOT CE.—NEW STORY.—The CORNHILL MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY will contain the Commencement of a New 
Serial Story, entitled “The GAVEROCKS,”’ by the AUTHOR of 
“‘ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” “COURT ROYAL,” Sc. 


On December 23nd (Sixpence), New Series, No. 43. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


CoNTENTS. 


Tue Gaverocks. By the Author of | Mr. TwistLETON’s TyPE-WRITER. 
‘John Herring,’ ‘‘Mehalah,” &c, | Brrp’s-NeEst Soup, 


Chaps. 1-5, On Normanpy SANDS. 
CALABOGIE. Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 
A LEARNED INFANT. **King Solomon’s Mines,” &, Chaps. 
DELUDED. 24.26, 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 


Ricumonp Ritcuire), Uniform Edition, with Vignette Title-page, large 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


DEMOS. A Story of Socialist Life in 


England. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By 


his Brother-in-Law, Grorce ©. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and Jottings 
from Animal Life,’””’ New and Cheaper Edition. Witha Portrait, crown 8vo, 
5s; cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late Frank Bucxtanp. New and Cheaper Edition, With 
Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 5s; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 
5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s each. 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each, 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. foap. 8yo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each, 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 7 vols. feap. 


8yo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


crown 8yo, 7s 6d each ; or 6 vols. small crown 8yo, 3s 6d each. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition of Miss THackrray’s Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vig- 
nette Title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and Engraved by J. Gooper. 10 
vols, large crown 8vo, 63 each, 


3 vols, 


PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 
NEW YEAR. 

[YESSES. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward 
post-free, on application, a CATALOGUE oy their PUBLICA- 
TIONS, containing Lists of Works by W. M. THACKERAY, 
ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDING- 
TON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. 
HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. 
HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN,”’ the 
AUTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN HERRING,” W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON 
AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME 
LEE, Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR of 
““The GAMEKEEPER at HOME,’ and other Popular Writers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





—————___ 


LETTS’S DIARIES 


FOR 


1887 


ARE NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLER 
AND STATIONERS’. 


“ Letts’s Diaries, time-saving publications, date-blocks, wallets, 
and other methodical manufactures, now published by Messrs, 
Cassell and Co., compose a list far too multifarious for 
enumeration. They are adapted to the uses of all professions, 
trades, and productive industries, and are so graduated in price 
as to be within the means of all classes accustomed to regulate 
their affairs by order and system.”—DatLy TELEGRAPH, 


A List, giving full particulars, will be sent post-free on application to 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


A COPY OF 
CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE OF GIFT BOOKS, 
Containing a varied Selection of VOLUMES suitable for Presentation, 
Published at Prices ranging from 
ONE SHILLING TO TEN POUNDS, 
Will be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED OF 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
St. James’s, Marylebone. 





In crown 8yo, now ready, price 5s. 


THE PICTURE OF JESUS THE MASTER. 
CONSISTS OF SCENES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Church Review says :—*‘* Mr. Haweis has a style which cannot but captivate 
and an originality of thought which is refreshing after the jaded commonplaces 
of ordinary men. Many of Mr. Haweis’s remarks are pointed by a splendid com- 
mon-sense which is too rare in these days.” 

The Ayr Advertiser says :—** He is fired with the enthusiasm of his great sub- 
ject, and presents a portrait of the great Master well fitted to warm the hearts 
and quicken the affections of his readers,” 

— Morning Post says:—** There is much that will interest the reader in this 
volume.” 

The Scotsman says :—=“‘ Mr, Haweis has certainly produced a readable book.” 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


FANCY DRESS. By -Marx Anopre 


Rarratovicn, Author of “Cyril and Lionel,” and “ Tuberose and 
Meadowsweet.” 


In 


Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d. 


CAROLS from the COAL-FIELDS; and 


other Songs and Ballads, By JosepH Sxipsry. [Now ready. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 4to, handsomely bound, and printed in large new type on fine paper, 
price 12s 6d, 


“SONNETS of this CENTURY.” Definitive 


Edition. Selected and Edited, with an Introductory Essay on the Sonnet, 
and with ample Biographical and Bibliographical Notes, by WILLIAM SHARP. 





London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paterncs!er Row. 
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WSEFUL BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





TWO NEW ATLASES. 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF LONDON. 


sgTANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL | A HISTORY of LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 


GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully 
drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alpha- 
petical Index to the Geography of the World. Second Edition, half-morocco, 
cloth sides, gilt edges, price 30s. Size when shut, 15 in. by 124 in. 

« As what may be called a medium atlas for general use, something between 
the cheap but meagre school collections, and the elaborate but rather costly and 
awieldy library atlas, the ‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.” 
esaturday Review. 

SORIBNER’S STATISTICAL ATLAS of the UNITED 
STATES, showing by Graphic Methods their Present Condition and their 
Political, Social, and Industrial Development. By F. W. Hewes and H. 
Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. Royal 
folio (141m. by 18in.), half-morocco, red edges, price £8 83; Levant morocco 
extra, gilt edges, £12. 

“Having carefully examined the book we can conscientiously aver that no club 
or public body that maintains a library and has the least pretension to cultivating 

litical science, ought to rest a moment before possessing itelf of what is, in 

a treasury of historical and social knowledge, displayed so attractively as in 

nany of its detail arrangements to be extremely fascinating even to those who 

are not by any means generally given to the study of figures.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ew Atlas Catalogue free on application. 


A COMPLETE GEOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 
STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and 
TRAVEL, for General Reading. Based on HELLWALn’s “ Die Erde und Ihre 
Volker.” Translated by A. H. Kranr, M.A.I. A Series of Six Volumes de- 
scriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. Large post 8vo, cloth, with 
Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several hundred Illustrations. Price 
£6 6s the Set, in cardboard box ; or 21s each volume separately. The volumes 
are also kept in stock in calf binding, price 283 each ; or morocco, 32s each. 
“The six volumes contain, on the whole, a more convenient and instructive col- 
lection of facts in relation to physical and political geography than any other 
work of the kind published in England, and the apparatus of maps and diagrams 
with which they are furnished is extremely creditable to those concerned in its 
execution. —Saturday Review. 
EUROPE. By F. W. Runprer, F.G.S., and G. G. CutsHorm, 
B.Sc. Edited by Sir AnpREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by Professor A. H. KEane, 15 Maps and 60 Illustrations, 


2ls, 

ASIA. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. Keane. 
Edited by Sir Ricuarp Tempe, Bart., G.C.S.I. Second Edition, 12 Maps 
and 73 Illustrations, 21s. 

AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Keir Jonnston, F.R.G.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. Kane. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected by E, G, RavensTrin, F.R.G.S. 15 Maps and 68 

F Illustrations, 21s. : 

NORTH AMERICA. Edited and Enlarged by Professor F. 
VY. HayDEN, of the U.S. Geological Survey, and Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 16 Maps and 42 Illustrations, 


21s, 

(CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA, Edited and Extended by H. W. Bares, Assistant-Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor 
Kranz. Third Edition, 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 1: a 

HSRALASIA. : Jdited and Extended by Atrrep R. 

ALLACE, F.R.G.S. ith Ethnological A’ dix by Profe: ¢ 4 
Fourth Edition, 20 Maps and 56 Tilustrations. 21s. ‘alist nesta 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Keirn Jounstoy, F.R.G.8., Editor of the 
African Volume in ‘‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel,” late 
Leader of the a Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. Third 
Edition, Revised by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8, Large post 8yo, with 
Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s; calf extra, 18s, 

OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. An Introduction to the Science 
for Junior Students and General Readers. By James Grtxte, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, formerly of H.M.’s Geological Survey, Author of “The Great Ice 
Age,” “ Pre-Historic Europe,” &c. With 400 Illustrations, large post 8yo, 
cloth, 12s ; calf extra, 18s, 

The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the Antiquity 
of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c,, Author of “ Pre-Historic 
Europe,” &c. Second Edition, demy 8yo, cloth, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 24s ; calf extra, 30s. 

PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: a Geological Sketch. By James 
Geixir, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Murchison Professor at the University of Edin- 
burgh, late of her Ma: esty’s Geological Survey of Scotland, Author of ‘‘ The 
— = , e.” Medium 8yo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 253; calf 

» 31s 6d. 
ai . . 

The COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: their History, 
Structure, and Resources. With Notices of the Coal-Fields of other Parts 
of the World. By Epwarp Hvtt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
bert d * aroun. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illus- 

s, 16s. 

The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 
IRELAND. By Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological 

¢ Survey of Ireland. With Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

ONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the 
BRITISH ISLES, _With a Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe 
= of the Atlantic Ocean. By Epwarp Hu11, M.A. LL.D., F.BS., 

irector of the Geological Survey of Ireland. With 27 Coloured Maps, 

Th medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
¢ PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Sir Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D,, F.R.S., late Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. With Geological Map 
printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, 
and Landscapes, Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, 15s; calf 


extra, 21s. 

ROCK HISTORY: a Concise Note-Book of Geology, having 
Special Reference to the English and Welsh Formations, By C. L. Barnzs, 
seals late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Coloured 

B OTA? of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, cloth, 6s, 

ANY for CHILDREN : an Illustrated Elementary Text- 
" ok for Junior Classes and Young Children. By Rev. Guorce HENSLow, 
-A., F.L.8., F.G.8. Third Edition, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, post 


8yo, cloth, 4s; af i i i al ; 
gilt edges’ 14e, ew copies with the Illustrations Hand-Coloured, cloth gilt, 





F.S.A., Author of “* Round About London,” “In and Out of London,” 
“Memorials of the Savoy,” &c. With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 2 
vols. Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 323; calf extra, 453. 
“It will take rank as aclassic. No one who is competent to judge will lay 
down the book without a feeling of admiration for the fullness onl thoroughness 
of its author. Mr. Loftie has read widely and assimilated closely.” —World, 


AN INDUSTRIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. A Series 


of 14 handy volumes, each containing Three or more Subjects by Eminent 
Writers. The whole Edited by G. Puituirs Bevan, F.G.8. Price of each 
Volume, separately, 336d; or the Set, in a cloth box, lettered, £2 10s. 
Among the Contents are:—Iron and Steel, by W. Mattieu Williams.— 
Metallic Mining, by Professor W. Warington Smyth.—The Birmingham 
Trades, by W. C. Aitken and G. Lindsey, of Birmingham.—Acids, &c., by 
Professor Church.—Hosiery, by W. Felkin.—Cotton, by Isaac Watts.— 
Printing, by Joseph Hatton.—Tobacco, by John Dunning.—Sbipbuilding, by 
Captain Bedford Pim, &c.; and two Volumes relating to the Industrial 
Classes and Industrial Statistics. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research, is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. She is content with no second-hand knowledge ; she has in all cases gone 
to the fountain head.”’—Times, 


The FAIRY LAND of SCIENCE. By Arasetta B. BuckLey, 
Author of “A Short History of Natural Science,” &c. Eighteenth Thousand, 
post 8vo, 74 Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 63; calf, Lis. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life 
from the Ameba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B, Buckiey, Author of 
** Botanical Tables for the Use of Juntor Students,” &c. Eleventh Thousand, 
post 8vo, 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63; calf, 11s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. 
By ARABELLA B. Bucktey, Author of ‘‘ The Fairy Land of Science,” “ Life and 
her Children,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, Fourth Thousand. (Almost 
every Animal mentioned in the Book is to be found alive in the London 
Zoological Gardens, or stuffed in the British Museum.) Post 8vo, eloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s 6d; calf, 14s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. By 
ARABELLA B, Bucgtey, Author of ‘‘ The Fairy Land of Science,’’ “ Winners 
in Life’s Race,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8yo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d; cloth plain, 73 6d; calt, 12s 6d, 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS. 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable World, 
with Descriptive Letterpress. Foliv, price 7s 6d each, 

“These volumes are among the most instructive picture books we have seen, 
and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of Nature.” —Times. 

LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
By fom Wuite. Tenth Edition, with 54 Coloured Plates, in a new cloth 
binding. 


LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition, with 31 Double-page 
Coloured Plates. 


LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 
ANIMALS. Fourth Edition, with 60 folio Coloured Plates, 


PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL 
LANDS. Second Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates, 


PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and 
NUMBER. Eighth Edition, with 36 folio Coloured Plates. 


Uniform in size with the above. 

PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal Natural Phenomena 
and Appliances—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, and Optics. 
Described and Illustrated by 30 Coloured Plates, for Ocular Instruction in 
Schools and Families, witb Explanatory Text. Prepared by THEODORE 
Eckarpt, and Translated by A. H. Kzang, M.A.I. Feap, folio, 12s 6d. 


Uniform in size and price. e 
The INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended forthe Use of Young People. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 

17 in. by 14 in., feap. folio, 7s 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PRIZES. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Readings in Necessary Knowledge 
for Girls and Young Women. Edited by Rev. J. P. FaunTHorpe, M.A., 
Principal of Whitelands College, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil Teachers, 
By Rosert James Many, M.D., late Superintendent of Education in Natal. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS for HOME USE: chiefly intended for 
Elementary Schools, but also admirably adapted for use as Rewards for 
Attendance and Good Conduct. 18mo, cloth, 23 6d; or the 14 Subjects 
separately, 3d each, The Contents embrace :—Our Bodily Life and How we 
Breathe. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller.—Cookery. By J. C. Buckmaster.— 
Astronomy. By R. A. Proctor.—Birds, By Rev. F. U. Morris.—F lowers, By 
Rey. G. Henslow; &c. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. Pope, Defoe, 


Prior, Steele, the Wartons, Wesley, Southey, &c. By Joun Dennis, Editor 
of “ English Sonnets, a Selection,” &c. Crown 8yvo0, cloth, gilt edges, 43 6d. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Dedicated by Permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


On SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. By Hetena Favucit, Lady Martin. With Portrait, 
Engraved by the late F. Holl. New Edition, royal 8vo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, 9s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 
— Handsomely printed in a new type. 24 vols. crown 8vo, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Illustrated 


Edition. Comprising ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,” ‘* Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” ‘‘ Silas Marner,” “ Felix Holt,” ‘‘ Romola,” ‘‘ Middlemarch,” “ Daniel 
Deronda.” 8 vols. crown 8vo, 343 6d; sold also in half-calf extra bound, in 
7 vols., 52s 6d. 


Beantifally Illustrated by Sir NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
other Poems. By W. EpMonpsToune Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles-Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations by 
the best Engravers, 4to, in elegant cloth binding, 21s, 


A NEW EDITION, printed from a new type, and tastefully bound in cloth, 
fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of _ the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pxetp, Library Edition, imperial 8vo, handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Rev. W. Lucas Coruns, M.A. Complete in 28 volz., 
cloth, 2s 6d each; or in 14 vols., tastefully bound, with ca'f or vellum back, 
£3 10s. 


For Country Gentlemen. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOW- 


LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By Tom Srrepy. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations by L‘eutenant-General 
Hope Crealocke, C.B., O.M.G., and others. 8vo, lis. 


GRANITE CRAGS of CALIFORNIA. By 


C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,’ &. With Illustra- 
tions, New Edition, 8vo, 8s 6d, 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. From 


Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By 
Joun Hitt Burton, D.C.L., Historiographe r-Royal for Scotland. New and 
Enlarged Edition, 8 vols, and Index, crown 8yo, £3 33, 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Cabinet Edition, 7 vols., Illustrated with Maps 
and Plans, price 42s, 


Illustrated by DOYLE, LEECH, and CROWQUILL. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, 53, 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of @rorare Exot. Seventh 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 63. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Printed on fine paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; and in French morocco or russia, 53, 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John 


Srvart Biackre, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 


The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


Romance. By JAMES WILSON Hyper, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Second Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


TALES from ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” New 


Series. Handsomely bound in 12 vols., cloth, 30s; in leather back, Roxburghe 
style, 37s 6d; in half-calf, gilt, 52s 6d; in half-morocco, 55s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SIXPENNY MONTHLIES FOR _1gg7, 


January Parts commencing New Volumes will be ready on Dec, 20th 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEELY, ; 

a Bs Pony Aug —. p Mergen’ <a Fa taste, and stands uy, 

questionably at the head of a @ monthlies designed especiall % 

reading.’—North British Daily Mail. a 
The JANUARY PART of THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


Commences a NEW VOLUME, and contains :— 
BARBARA’S BROTHERS, A New Serial Story by EvELrn Everett Greey 
The BEST 100 HYMNS. A Prize Competition, " 
Tue InnER Lire OF LorpD SHAFTESBURY. 
BrisLE NoTES AND QUERIES—DIFFICULT OR MISUNDERSTOOD TeExts. 
Wonprovus Works. By Samuel G. Green, D.D. 
Tue Martyrs. By the Rev. Professor Gibb, D.D. 
THE WINTER OF THE Sour. By the Dean of Armagh. 
How Brinp CHINESE BEGGARS ARE BEING TRANSFORMED INTO Misstoyary 
Scripture READERS. By G. F. Gordon Cumming. : 
Homety Ligut on HaLLowep Texts. 
LUTHER IN THE Putrit. By Richard Heath. 
THe Bornine Frery Furnace, From George Tinworth. 
THe Martyrs or UGANDA 
Hymn Writers oF Waszs. By the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 
Some Hinpoo DevorTers. As Photographed. 
THE Art oF Givina. By Isabella Fyvie Mayo, 
HeEarTSEASE. A Story for the Young. 
PREPARING FoR SunpDay ScHoout. By H. Johnson, 
Tuines New AnD OLD. 
Porrrr: THE Door. By Richard Wilton, M.A.—Trust On. By H. M. Burnside, 
—CLEAN Hanvs.—BvtT IF wor. 
ScrIPTURE EXERCISES.—-MONTHLY RECORD OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, 
A Beautiful Coloured Plate, “CHRIST the HEALER,” by Gasriet Max, js 
given with the January Part. 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR 1887.—SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


For JAXUARY commences 2 NEW VOLUME, and contains :— 

SoMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE. A New Serial Story. By the Rev. T. §, 
Millington, Author of ‘‘ By Hook or by Crook,” &c. 

How Money 1s Mabe: a Day aT THE Mint. By W. J. Gordon. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

A Miveanp a Brrrock. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

THE ArT OF SECRET WRITING. By James Macon. 

Mormonrsm As It Is: a Visit TO Satt Lake City. By Rev. A. Rowlands, LL.B, 

Ways oF LirE AND Work. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 

FatHeR Damien. By Emily H. Hickey. 

Tue LitTLE SEAMSTRESS. A Complete Story. By Anne Fellowes. 

Firty YEARS OF THE NATION'S Progress. By Professor Leone Levi. 

THE SEVENTH KARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 

THE QUEEN WHO CoULD NOT MAKE APPLE Fritters. Illustrated by F. Gould. 

FANARONA, A MALAGasy GAME. 

Woman's INFLUENCE. By Richard Heath. 

Scrence Notes :—New Optical Glass—Trial of Great Lick Telescope—Electrical 
Deposition of Dust and Smoke—Lighting Trains in Tannels by Electricity— 
New Street Lamp—Making Paper Boxes—Eyes in Lower Animals—Ten-Eyed 
Leeches, &2.——VaRIETIES, 

“*The Leisure Hour’ is always admirably edited.”’—Times., 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. Order of any Newsagent, 





NEW HOME AND COLONIAL PERIODICAL. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, NO. 1. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1887. 


CoNnTENTS. 


BYRONIANA.—I. Introduction to Lara,—II. Recollections 
of Madame de Stael. 


RESPONSIBILITIES of POWER. C. A. Warrore, M.P. 
USES of ADVERSITY. G. W. E. Russert. 

An IRISH PARISH PRIEST. 

AMOUR DURE.—Part I. Vernon Ler. 


COSMOPOLITAN THEORIES and COLONIAL FACTS. 
Captain Cotoms, M.P. 


Major LAWRENCE, F.L.S. Chaps. 1-5. Hon. Emmy 


LAWLEss. 


WHAT GERMANY is ABOUT. GzrorGE von Bunsen. 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. 
General GRANT.—Part I. Marroew ARrNo3p. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 


(Beginning with JANUARY PART, ready December 22nd.) 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. 


1887. 
SERIAL STORTES. 


IN EXCHANGE 


FOR A SOUL 


A Story of North Coast Life. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘The Haven Under the Gill,’ &. 


THE 


SHEPHERD’S 


DARLING 


A New Story. 


By BRENDA, Author of “Dinah Mite,” &c. 


DADDY’S 


as @ F : 


A Serial Story for the Children. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “A Band of Three,” &c. 


GENERAL 


THE NEW HEAVEN AND THE 
NEW EARTH, and other Papers. 
By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 


FROM GOSHEN TO SINAI. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, Author of ‘Letters to 
My Children from the Holy Land,” &. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 








MEN OF FORCE. 
Character Studies, By ELLICE HOPKINS. 





SUN AND SHOWER. 


And other Expository Papers. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


_ 


JOHN WESLEY: his Life and Work. 


An Inspiration for To-day. 
By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 





LITTLE BANDS OF MERCY. 
The Story of what Mrs. Smithies did for English 
Children and for Dumb Animals, 
By JOHN COLAM, Secretary of Royal Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 





READING. 


INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS, 

By the Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’, 
TEMPTATIONS TO TEMPERANCE. 
New Features of London Streets. 

By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

THE STORY OF SCOTLAND'S 
COLPORTEURS. 

By Professor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D, 





VILLAGE FACTORY-GIRLS’ CLUBS. 
How to Start and Manage them, 
By Oanon HOPKINS, B.D, 
RUN AND READ PAPERS. 
for Mothers’ Meetings. 
By the Rev. THOMAS CHAMPNESS, 
WHEN HE WAS TWELVE YEARS 


OLD, 
And other Unpublished Papers. 


By the late ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 





FOR THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
THE FIRST STORY WRITER | SHORT CHILDREN’S STORIES. 
CHILDREN, AND SOME OF THE _ 4, tne avruor of “ MAYFLOWER STORIES,” 
STORIES HE TOLD. | 
By the Rev, BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


“ DARLEY DALE,” E. SEARCHFIELD, 
8. K. HUTTON, and others. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. By 


The BISHOP of RIPON. HESBA STRETTON. 
J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. EDWARD GARRETT. 
HENRY ALLON, D.D. Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 
ZLEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 
And others. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE 
of DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, 
with a Biographical Introduction, and Notes, 
Critical and Historical. By E. H. PLumpree, D.D., 
Dean of Wells, Vol. I., medium 8vo, 21s. 


** Dean Plumptre i is entitled to the gratitude of al} 
Dante scholars.” 
The Brsxop of Rrpon, in Contemporary Review, 
‘Takes a position that may be considered the 
highest amongst a long and honourable list of poetic 
versions.” —Scotsman, 


SENTENTIZ ARTIS: First Principles 
of Art for Painters and Picture-Lovers. By 
Lary QuittER, M.A. Small demy 8vo, gilt top, 


“Excellent reading, often very powerful, and sub- 
stantially sound and wise in its literary teaching.” 
Spectator. 
ben aS to student or dilettante, while its ex- 
peor ¢ A handsome ‘get-up’ is all that could be 
desired for a gift book.’’—Truth, 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 
Work. By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. New and Revised 
Edition, Second Thousand, medium 8vo, 21s, 


“Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a bio- 
graphy of the immortal dreamer which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable,’’—Atheneum, 


BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P.” With 
Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** We can testow high praise on it. The story is 
exciting and even thrilling, and tho local descriptions 
and oolouring are invariably excellent.” 

Saturday Review. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES and 
LEOTURES. By the late Samuzt Enezr, B.A., 
Author of “ The Problem of Life Considered,’” 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


* The most genuine piece of antobiographical writing 
that has come into our hands for many a day. 
North British Daily Mail. 


DINAH MITE: a Story for To-day. 
By Brenna, Author of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” 
&c. With 8 Illustrations by E. M. Smythson. 
Crown 8vo, 
*“*A more touching and instructive page| has never 
been taken from the ‘ annals of the poor. 
Spectator. 


RESCUE the CHILDREN. Twelve 
Years’ Dealing with Neglected Girls and Boys. 
By WituiMm Mitcnext, Vice-Chairman of the 
School Board of Glasgow. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“Very suggestive and of practical service.’ 
Saturday Pete. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. 
THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, 5e. 


ConTsNTs :—Marriage — Illness—Letter-Writing— 
Friends—Money—The Loss of Friends. 
“The ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation —— 
They have the nuttiness of age about them.’ 
Saturday Review, 


WINGED WORDS. By the Rev. H.R. 
Haweis, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals,’’ 
&c. Second Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. 

“ Fearless and independent, full of practical advice 
and suggestive comments.’’—Spectator. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON, and other 
Studies on the Life after Death. By KE. H. 
PriumptreE, D.D., Dean of Wells. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, Fifth Thousand, with Addi- 
tional Notes, Ind: ces of Subjects, Texte, &. 
Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Calm, learned, Sa a A most weloome 
summary of the di Farkak, 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 


By the Rev. BansamMIn WaveGH. With numerous 
New and Cheaper Edition, Fourth 





Illustrations. 
Thousand, square 8vo, 5s. 

“A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 
ago educated Christian parents were at their wits’ 
ends for suitable Sunday literature for their children. 
Mr. Waugh has completely solved the difficult 
problem.” —Methodist Times, 


The SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. A 
Book of Short Readings and Prayers for Every 
Sunda: 7s the Year. By DonaLp Mactzop, D.D., 
pen CY) a Majesty’s Chaplains, &c. Mediam 

vo, 78 6d 

e Beantifully simple, tender, and effective.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

“ An inestimable boon. We shall be surprised if it 
does not come into immediate favour...... The eaterna!s 
of the volume are everything that could be desired.’ 

Glasgow Herald, 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hil), London. 
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ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. For Young 


Folks. Conducted by Mary Mares Dopae. Price 1s Monthly. 

** The best of all children’s magazines.’’—Spectator. 

NOTICE.—With the First Issue for the New Year the Publication of ST. NICHOLAS 
passes into the hands of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
Coxtents ror JANUARY, 1887, 

Ye Merrie Curistmas Feast. Edith M. Thomas. Frontispiece by Reginald 
B. Birch—MILLET AND THE CHILDREN. Ripley Hitchcock. 17 Illustrations by 
Jean Francois Millet.—THosE Curistmas Stockines. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
Lllustrations.—CuristmMas Stories. Drawn by George F. Barnes.—A ForTUNATE 
OpenxinG. Frank R, Stockton. Illusirated.—A Happy New Year. Drawn by 
J. G. Francis.—Tue Story or Prince Farryroor. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
—Tue Mystic Macaw. Isabel Frances Bellows. Illustrated.—A GLImPsE oF 
Eron Scuoou. E. D. Mead. Illustrated.—A Vistt To Eton. EK. R. Pennell. 
Illustrated by J. Pennell.—THe Gattey Cat. M. Vandegrift. Illustrated.—A 
Curistmas Conspiracy. R. L, Alling. Mlustrated.—Juaw anp Juanita. F. 
C. Baylor. Illustrated.—Tue AmsBitious Trsnors. H. W. Goodrich.—THE 
BROWNIES IN THE Tory-SHOP.—JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT.—EDITORIAL NoTEs.—A 
Worp To Our READERS.—THE RIppLE-Box ; &c. 


The JANUARY PART forms the CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price ls 4d. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 1887. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A History. John G. Nicolay and Colonel Hay, his Private 
Secretaries. 25 Illustrations.—Tue HunprepTH Man. Frank R, Stockton.— 
CaRrancE. George W. Cable.—CogueLin. Henry James. Illustrated.—RE.a- 
TIVE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF Nations. By Edw. Atkinson. Illustrated. 
—TuHE Wimpy AporTions. R. M. Johnston. Illustrated.—An Inp1an Horse- 
Race. ©. E. 8. Wood. Illustrated.—Fexcina AND THE NEw York FENCERS. 
Henry Eckford. Illustrated.—Comets anpD METEORS.—PICKETT’S CHARGE.— 
GrorcE Bancrort: In Society, in Politics, in Letters. William M, Sloane.— 
Torics OF THE TimE,—OPEN LETTERS.—BrIc-a-Brac ; &Cc. 











Now ready, UNWIN’S ANNUAL, Is. 


The WITCHING TIME. Tales for the 


Year’s End. Edited by Henry Norman. 
ConTENTS. 

In Witcnine True. Austin Dobson.—By THE WATERS OF PARADISE. F. Marion 
Crawford.—THE CapTain’s Bripk. Laurence Alma-Tadema.—THE SPECTRE OF 
STRATHANNAN, W.E, Norris.—A Mystery OF THE CAMPAGNA. Von Degen.— 
Tue WitcHes. Edmund Gosse.—Tue HippEN Door. Vernon Lee.—POTHOOKS 
AnD Hanaers. William Archer.—ViIncenT Happine, A. Mary F, Robinson.— 
Two oraKinp. Henry Norman.—Juuiet. Louis F, Austin. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
The LEGENDARY HISTORY of tho CROSS. 


Introduction by Joun Asuton. Preface by Rev. 8. Bartnc-GouLp. 10s 6d. 
** This very interesting volume,”’—Literary World. 


LEGENDS and POPULAR TALES of the BASQUE 
PEOPLE. By Mariana Monterro. Illustrated, 10s 6d; Fine Edition, £1 1s. 
“ Deeply interesting...... Weird and beautiful.”—Scotsman, 


ROMANCES of CHIVALRY: Told and Illustrated 
in Fac-simile. By Joun Asnton, Author of ‘‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth 
Century in England,” &c. 46 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s. 

“A useful and welcome book.”’—Contemporary Review. 


The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND. By Joun AsutTon. Second and Cheaper Edition, numerous 
Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

“ One continued source of pleasure and profit.”—Antiquary, 


The LAZY MINSTREL. By J. Ashby Sterry, Author 
of “ Boudoir Ballads,’ &c. Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s; Fine Edition, 
of 50 copies, numbered and signed by the Author, 21s, 

“A dainty and delightful livret.’’—Globe, 


PRINCE PEERLESS: a Fairy-Folk Story-Book. 
By Hon. MarGaret CoLuier, Illustrated by Hon. John Collier. Square 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 

**One of the most charming Christmas books we have ever had the pleasure of 
reading.”’—Illustrated London News, 


The BIRD’S NEST, and other Sermons for Children 
of allAges. By Rev. SamuEet Cox, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
** Beautiful discourses.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


In the TIME of ROSES. By Florence and Edith 
ScannELL, Author and Artist of “ Sylvia's Daughters.” 32 Illustrations, square 
imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 

“A delightful story.”—Punch, 


BOY’S OWN STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope, Author 

of “ Stories of Young Adventurers,” &c. 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘“‘A really admirable selection of genuine narrative and history.””—Saturday 
Review. 


TALES of the CALIPH. By Al Arawiyah. Crown 
Evo, 2s 6d. 

“There is much to entertain in Arawiyah’s romantic stories.’’—Morning Post. 

ASSERTED, but NOT PROVED; or, Struggles to 
Live. By A. Bower. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” Second Edition. 
By the Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married.” Imperial 16mo, 
cloth, 6s; Fine Edition, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s 6d. 

“Ought to become as popular as its predecessor.””—Punch, 

HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Seventh 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; Bridal Gift Edition, 7s 6d. 

“Tts author may be regarded as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker 
of Bliss.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CARTHAGE. By Professor A. J. Church. Crown 

vo, 5s. 
“Interesting as well as instructive.’”’—Spectator. 


GERMANY. By Rev.S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 


5s. 
** We know of no better book than this.’’—Inquirer. 
A NEW EDITION (being the Fifth) of 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By 
pod oT ouN SmirH Morrat. Portraits, Illustrations, Maps, crown Syo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 
NEW PRESENTATION EDITION, bevelled boards, full gilt, elegant, gilt 
edges, in box, 10s 6d. 
“ An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work.”’—Contemporary Review. 
ST. HILDRED: a Romauntin Verse. By Gertrude 
HarRapEN, Illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E£.¢, 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
1—A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From ONE GuINEA PER ANNUM. 


2.—STANDARD BOOKS, 
In ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
CAREFULLY Bounp By THE Best WORKMEN, 


LIST ON APPLICATION, 
3.—WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets oR SEPARATELY; IN HALF-MOROCCO, &c, 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


4,.-JUVENILE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


In CrrcULATION AND For SALE. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Just published, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


The MOON MAIDEN, and other Stories, 


A Book of Fairy Tales, By Jessy GREENWOOD. 


‘A marked success, Miss Jessie Greenwood has an original and charming 
style, and a sympathy which is evidently quite spontaneous with a child’s demands 
upon the marvellous, There will be few half-hours more delightful this Christ 
mas than those spent in making acquaintance with the Moon Maiden,”— 
Guardian, 

** All three stories are exceedingly clever flights, and the style is limpid and 
graceful. They are just the sort of stories to charm and stimulate the young 
imagination, while they suggest lessons of wisdom, which are, perhaps, more 
effectively taught in this way than in books which more obtrude their morul,”= 
Scotsman, 

“‘ These tales are written in a simple but bright and attractive style, and are 
thoroughly healthy in tone. They possess, moreover, the rare merit of that they 
are equally well fitted to find their way into a mansion or a cottage; the 
surroundings, the humour, and the morality found in them not being special to 
any class of society.”—Academy. 

* A collection of clever fairy stories.”"—Punch. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, with 10 Illustrations, Sixpence. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
on September 3rd, 1886. 


By G. W. HAMBLETON, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letexn Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 








SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print« 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME, 


LOCKSLEY HALL: 


Sixty Years After, &c., 


Is now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, price 6s. 





By the Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE, 


A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND against DISESTABLISH- 


MENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE,M.P. By ROUNDE 


L, EARL of SELBORNE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








The MINIATURE TENNYSON. | 


THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. 


MINIATURE EDITION, in 14 Volumes. 
A New Edition, printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
The POETICAL WORKS. 10 Volumes, in a Box, 21s. 
The DRAMATIC WORKs. 4 Volumes, in a Box, 10s 6d. 


JUBILEE EDITION of ** The PICKWICK PAPERS.” 


The POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICK- 


WICK CLUB. By Cuartes Dickens. With Notes and numerous Illustra- 
og Edited by Cartes Dickens the Younger. In 2 vols, extra Crown 
8yo, 21s. 
, PUNCH says :— 
“ Asa present, and particularly as a Christmas present for young and old, the 
Jubilee Edition of ‘ Pickwick’ will be very difficult to beat. Mr. Punch is of 
opinion that it is the prize-book for the Jubilee Year.” 


The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, a HISTORY 


of. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1530. By H,C. Maxwe.t Lyte, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of “History of Eton College, 1450-1875,” Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. 8vo, 16s, 


By the Very Rev. *4e DEAN of LLANDAFF. 


LESSONS of the UROSS and PASSION.— 


WORDS from the CROSS.—The REIGN of SIN.—The LORD’S PRAYER. 
Four Courses of Lent Lectures, By C. J. VaueHan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple, &c. New J.dition, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A NFW GIFT BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ABOUT MONEY, and other Things. A 


Gift Book. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
DEMOCRACY; and other Addresses. By 
JamMES RussELL LOWELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ConteNnTS :—Democracy—Gartield—Dean Stanley—Fielding—Coleridge—Books 
and Libraries—Wordsworth—Don Quixote—Address delivered at 250th Celebra- 
tion of Harvard College. 


The PURPOSE of the AGES. By Jeanie 


Morison, With a Preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, Crown 8yo, 9s. 
A JUBILEE BOOK by Miss YONGE. 


The VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. 


CHARLOTTE M. Yoner, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Cameos from 
English History,” ‘‘A History of France,’ &c. With a new Portrait of the 
Queen, Crown 8yo, paper covers,1s; cloth binding, ls 6d, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. LEWIS CARROLL. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. 


Being a Fac-simile of the Original MS. Book, afterwards developed into 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” By Lewis CaRROLL, With 37 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 4s, 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE, and his 


TRAVELLING CLOAK. A Parable for Old and Young. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations by J. M‘L. Ralston. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S LAST WORK. 


JACK and the BEANSTALK. English 


Hexameters by the Honourable Hattam Tennyson. With 40 Illa:trations 
by Randolph Caldecott. Foap. 4to, 3s 6d. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” * Carrots,” “ Us,” &c. Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The MOON MAIDEN, and other Stories. 


By Jessy E. GREENWOOD. Crown 8y0, 3s 6d. 


Madame TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


By Kari. With Illustrations by L. Wain. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


“This is a book of really fresh character, both in text and illustration.” — 
Academy, 


The TALE of TROY. Done into English 





} meneet €Tewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 
vo, 33 6d, 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


LORD CARNARVON’S ODYSSEY. 


HOMER’ ODYSSEY. Books I.-XII. 


Translated into English Verse. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


The TIMES says :— 
‘* The sterling merits of this translation, which is dec idedly above the average in 


accuracy and elegance.”” 
The STANDARD says :— 
‘Lord Carvarvon’s volume will be read with appreciation by those who are 
acquainted with the Greek, and with even more delight by those who are not.”’ 
Mr. E, D, A. MORSHEAD, in the ACADEMY, says :— 
**The translation, on the whole, is worthy to take rank with the late Lord 


Derby’s ‘ Iliad.’’’ 
The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 

“Lord Carnarvon’s version, so far as it goes, is distinctly the best blank-verse 
translation of the ‘ Odyssey’ that English literature can boast...... His translation 
is one that every English reader unversed in Greek should read. He will have 
his reward if he does so.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 


**Those who cannot read Greek will find much beauty in it, and those who can 
will often gain a charming reminiscence,” 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GOETHES REYNARD THE FOX. 


Translated into English Verse. 
By A. DOUGLAS AINSLIE. 


The GLOBE says :— 

“The keen wit, the genial humour, the caustic satire, and the mock-heroic 
spirit of the original are all reproduced with much vigour and cleverness in this 
version. Difficult though it is to pour the wine of song from the golden into tke 
silver goblet, Mr. Ainslie has done so with such ease and grace that his transla- 
tion can be enjoyed by children as well as by scholars...... We are sure that VY -. 
Ainslie’s brilliant translation will be a real source of delight to English boys and 
girls, no less than to students and men of letters.’ 

The SPECTATOR says :— 
**It cannot be denied that Mr. Ainslie’s version is a very readable one.” 
The SCOTSMAN says :— 
** A distinct service has been rendered both to German and English literature 


by Mr. Ainslie.” 
The GLASGOW HERALD aays:— 

‘This is a spirited and altogether admirable version of the wonderful story of 
* Reynard the Fox.’ The versification is so smooth and metrical that the reader 
is carried insensibly on, while h‘s attention becomes riveted by the pith and 
marrow of the wit and sense with which the metre is so abundantly charged.” 

The LEEDS MERCURY says :— 

be vat praise is due to the skill with which Mr. Ainslie constructs his gigantic 
baliua, the felicitous turns of his rhymes, the curious blending of prosaic and 
dignified slang, and unflagging spirit, all of which help fittingly to sustain the 
interest without any of the monotony so frequent in a long Homeric story in 
heroic verse. We predict a great success.” 

The BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST says:— 

“Tt is very readable—the verse smooth and flowing without being monotonous, 
nae Those who do not read German could scarcely make acquaintance with the 
fine old apologue in a pleasunter form.”’ 

The ABERDEEN FREE PRESS says :— 

** We think the work is admirably done.” 

The IRISH TIMES says :— 

‘*Mr, Ainslie has reproduced, with singular aptness for his not easy task, the 

niceties of touch of the original.” 


IRELAND.—AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The First of a Series of Important Papers on 


IRELAND, 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” appears, 
under the title of ‘An UNKNOWN COUNTRY,” ina 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE: for 
JANUARY, profusely Illustrated. Price 6d; by post, 8d. 











%* MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT § PRIZE BOOKS is now ready, post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


Bedford Street, London. 
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MESSRS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S CHRISTMAS LIST, 








The LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustrations, aud Fac-simile, 35s. 


a 


** We cordially recommend all who are interested in the life and fame of Shelley, and in the literary history of the strange tims in which he lived, to stuiy 
Professor Dowden’s volumes for themselves. Under his skilful guidance they will be enabled to discern, for the first time in any completeness, the true lincamants 


of one of the strangest personalities ever clothed in human shape.”—Times. 
**A picture drawn for us with a master’s hand.”’—Standard. 
** This exhaustive work.”—Daily News. 


“In form and arrangement his work is all that a biography should be.”—Pall Mull Gazette. 


“* The standard biography of the poet.”’—Globe. 





‘Distinctly the novel of the year.’’—Acapemy, 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of “The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: 


a Novel,” by MAXWELL GRAY, in 8 vols., is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 








HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. | Major-General Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, 


With 2,500 Engravings, 


By Victor Durvy. Edited by Professor MAHAFFY. 
In 6 vols., or 12 


100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-lithographs. 
half-vols., super-royal 8yo, cloth, £9. 


HISTORY of PAINTING. By Professors Woltmann 
and WoERMANN. With 420 Illustrations, 2 vols., £3 10s. 

Vol. I. ANCIENT, EARLY CHEISTIAN, and MEDLEVAL PAINTING. 
Edited by Sipney Coty1n. Containing 136 Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, 283 ; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 30s. 

Vol. II. The PAINTING of the RENASCENCE. Translated by Ciara BELL. 
With 290 Illustrations, cloth, 42s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 45s, 


BIBLE BEASTS and BIRDS. A New Edition of 
“ Tilustrations of Scripture by an Animal Painter.” By Mrs. Huau Buiack- 
BURN, 22 Plates, Photographed from the Originals, and Printed in Platino- 
type. 4to, cloth gilt, 42s. 

* Admirable they are, both as to drawing and composition, and they interpret, 
too, and illustrate in the best sense of the word...... This is certainly one of the 
handsomest and most valuable volumes of the year.”’—Spectator. 


The HUGUENOTS and HENRY of NAVARRE. 
By Professor Henry M. Barrp, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, 24s, 


MARCELLA GRACE: an Irish Novel. By Rosa 


MULHOLLAND, Author of “ Vagrant Verses,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


In the WRONG PARADISE; and other Stories. 


ANDREW Lane. Crown 8y0, 63, 


DULCE DOMUM! Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
The Pleasurec.of Home—The Pleasures of Paying for Them—The Pleasures 
of Sharing Them with Others, 


HERALDRY: English and Foreign. With a 
Dictionary of Heraldic Terms, By Rozpert C. Jenkins, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury, and Rector of Lyminge, Kent, and Hon. Curator of the Library 
of Lambeth. With 150 Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. Letters and Memoirs 
of his Life. Edited by his Wire. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fifteenth Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
People’s Edition, in1 vol. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 

*," This Volume is also kept in half-calf, marbled edges, bound by Riviere, and 

in fall calf and morocco. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. Choicely printed 
on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d 
each volume, and in various extra bindings, 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. The Prologue; The Knightes Tale 
The Man of Lawes Tale; The Prioresses Tale ; The Clerkes Tale. Edited by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 

JONATHAN SWIFT’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 
mentary and Notes, by STANLEY LAaNE-POOLE. 
JONATHAN SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS. Selected, with a Preface and 

Notes, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

JOHN MILTON’S PROSE WRITINGS. Selected, with an Introductory 
Essay, by ERNEST MYFrs, 

JOHN MILTON’S SONNETS. Edited by Marx Pattison. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DowDeEn. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Complete in 12 volumes. 

ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS, Edited by Oswatp CrawFrrp. 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by F. W. Cornisx, 

ENGLISH ODES. Selected by Epmunp Gossr. 

FRENCH LYRICS. Selected by George SaIntsBury, 

ENGLISH LYRICS. 

ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE. 

Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kempis. 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR. ’ 

The BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. sanon Carrne, D.D. 

DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. Edited 
by RIcHARD GARNETT. 

SELECT LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
GARNETT. 

— POEMS of PERCY BYSSHESHELLEY. With Preface by Ricuarp 

ARNETT. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE'S POEMS. With an Essay by ANDREW LANG. 

FABLES by Mr. JOHN GAY. With Memoir by Austin Dosson. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Selected by Austin Dossoy. 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With a Prefaceand Notes by Austin Dosson. 

Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES. Edited by Epmunp Goss. 

LARGER VOLUMES. 
Parchment or cloth, 12s; vellum, 15s each. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE, from MALORY to MACAULAY. 
Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SaInTSBURY. 

The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated by C. Kecan Pact, With 
Frontispiece. 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by Wittiam T. ARNoLp. 
With Portrait. 

LIVING ENGLISH POETS, MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by Walter 
Crane. Second Edition, 


By 


Selected, with Com- 


Edited by Ricuarp 


.B., K.C.S 1. MEMORIALS of his LIFE and LETTERS. By his Wire, 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 363. 
‘* The two stout volumes which contain his letters canuot be safely neglected by 
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